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LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
DIVISION ... Rolls and rolling 
mill machinery. 


MARTINS FERRY and SPECIAL 
ORDNANCE DIVISIONS ... 
40 mm anti-aircraft gun mounts 
and mechanisms. 


SION ... Automatic sprinkler and 
deluge systems. 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION 
..- Rolls for steel and non-ferrous 
rolling mills, etc. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION .. . 
Chemical and process equipment, 
steel plantequipment, construction 
machinery, transmission and radio 
towers, steel grating, Standard 
ildings and hangars, etc. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVI- 
SION ... Food processing equip- 
ment, evaporators, dryers, distilla- 
tion and solvent recovery equip- 
ment, grey iron castings, etc. 


T unlocks many doors . . . solves many a 
pressing problem. You may have the key 


yourself. But, if not... 


... consider Blaw-Knox. Think of its engineer- 
ing skills accumulated through years of peace 
and war, its vastly “stepped-up” resources of ex- 


perience, knowledge and production facilities. 


The listing under the ‘various Divisions of 
Blaw-Knox shown here represents but a small 
fraction of Blaw-Knox products and services. 
But it does hint at specialized knowledge in 
many fields, at research and laboratory facilities, 
at modern plants, equipment and methods... 
at an engineering background of great breadth 


and scope. 


If what Blaw-Knox has to offer lies within your 
range, it may well help to provide the answers 
you need—the hedge you need—against future 
uncertainties. We ask for an opportunity to 
discuss this with you. 


Ask for Blaw-Knox Illustrated Products Book 2055-B 


BU) FICTORY RONDS 


POWER PIPING DIVISION ... 
Prefabricated piping systems, func- 
tional hangers, vibration elimina- 
tors, etc. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 
. .. Chemical and process plants 
from laboratory to production, 


NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL 
DIVISION... Heatand corrosion- 
resistant alloy castings. 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVI- 
SION ... Steel and alloy castings 
for steel mills and railroads. Gear 
blanks, pump casings and castings 
for general industrial usage. 
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My discussion in this issue of The 
American Engineer will be divided into 
three parts: first, “What Industry Ex- 
pects of the Individual Engineering 
Employee”; second, ‘What Engineer- 
ing Employees — of Industry” ; 
and finally, ‘Collective Bargaining 
for Engineers”. 


I should like to make it clear that 
my- remarks represent my own per- 
sonal views and have no connection 
with any organization, engineering or 
otherwise. I should also like to em- 
phasize the fact that these views do 
not reflect the unique experience of 
any one plant or company. For a 
number of years, I have been par- 
ticularly interested in engineering ne 
sonnel problems, as a sort of hobby, 
and have discussed these matters with 
many engineers and executives in vari- 
ous industries all over the country. 


Industrial Engineer's Psychology 


Recently, I have had a rather un- 
usual opportunity to study the psy- 
chology of industrial engineering em- 
ployees, as a member of a committee 
elected by some 400 engineers in a 
large eastern plant to investigate the 
entire question of collective bargain- 
ing. At the same time, I was chair- 
man of another committee whose func- 
tion was to prepare agenda and min- 
utes for a series of “Informative Group 
Luncheons”, attended by representa- 
tives of management and various 
groups of engineers, which were held 
from one to three times weekly for the 
purpose of discussing company policy 
and personnel problems. Discussions 
with engineers in other eastern, mid- 
dle western, and Pacific Coast plants 
have revealed a very uniform attitude 
toward most of these points. 


All of this is mentioned simply to 
indicate that these are reasonably well- 
founded observations. 


What Industry Expects 


Now, “What does Industry expect 
of its engineering employees” ? 

I'll try to itemize the answers as 
briefly as possible. Most of them are 
well-known, but not always remem- 
bered: 

1. Loyalty—careful regard for the 


of Engineers 


Editor's Note 

This thought-provoking discus- 
sion has been written under the 
Sponsorship of the Publication 
Committee of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers with the 
purpose of bringing some of these 
issues out into the open for further 
clarification. 

It is the judgment of the Com- 
mittee that the observations pre- 
sented, as well as the data from 
which they have been drawn, are 
well documented and based on 
sound reasoning and seasoned ex- 
perience. 

In the opinion of the Editor, the 
views here expressed are in them- 
selves, and without particular ref- 
erence to the identity of the author, 
well worth the careful considera- 
tion and study of our readers. 

Comments on any of the points 
raised, whether for publication in 
The American Engineer or not, will 
be welcomed by the Editor. If you 
have well considered views on any 
phase of this general subject, we 
would like to be able to pass them 
on to other members of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


Company’s interests and a genuine in- 
terest in the Company's success, as if it 
were your own business. No deroga- 
tory remarks, in private or in public. 

2. Enthusiasm—for the Company, 
your boss, the job. Otherwise you’d 
better consider a change, preferably 
within the Company, or else work to 
correct or improve conditions, if at all 
possible. 

3. Full application of time and 
energies to Company business. Leisure 
time should be used for hobbies and 
recreation—wot¢ in conducting a private 
business enterprise requiring appreci- 
able effort. Punctual attendance and 
accurate accounting for lost time are 
expected. 

Assignment of Patents 

4. Definite contributions to the 
Company’s or departments program, 
or toward the solution of problems, 
or creation of new products or meth- 
ods. In appropriate cases, such con- 
tributions should be protected by 


Personal and Personnel Problems 


patents assigned to the Company. 

5. Consistent application of initi. 
ative, resourcefulness and _ persistence 
in starting, planning and compieting 
your assignments and projects. 

6. You will be expected to cooper. 
ate with your associates—help them 
and let them help you. Promote team. 
work. Have due regard for organiza. 
tional boundaries and other people's 
territories. 

7. Keep your supervisor informed 
of all significant developments. 

8. Finish your assignments on time 
and within reasonable distance of your 
budgeted expense. 

9. Record or report your results 
in suitable form, so that other inter. 
ested parties will derive immediate 
benefits and nothing will be lost if 
you are not there later on. 


Virtue It's Own Reward? 


If all of this is done within rea- 
sonable limits of consistency, quality, 
time and cost, your boss will be sorely 
tempted to give you larger assign- 
ments and rewards. (It may also es- 
tablish somewhat of a precedent!). 

10. As a representative of your 
Company, you will be expected to be 
reasonably careful of your personal 
appearance. 

11. You will also be expected to 
maintain a high standard of personal 
and professional ethics—off the job 
as well as on the job. Perhaps your 


private affairs are not part of the j 


Company's business, but your social 
conduct is, all of the time. 
Turning now to— 
“What Engineering Employees Ex. 
pect of Industry’”— 


Salary Isn’t Everything 


There is a very common tendency to 
over-simplify the answer to this ques- 
tion by saying that, mainly, they want 
more salary than they're getting. 
course, they want a good salary, but 
they want a great deal more than that. 
Here is a list of some of the things 
a representative engineer expects from 
management: 

1. Leadership, in the best sense of 
the term—not paternalism on the one 


hand or neglect—disguised as “com- 
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Jete freedom of action” on the other 

—but guidance in respect to major 
objectives and plans, inspiration, en- 
couragement, and stimulation. 

2. Not merely protection, but pro- 
motion of their professional and per- 
sonal interests, at every opportunity. 

3. Clear-cut assignments and te- 
sponsibility. 

4, The tools for the job, good ones. 

5. Information concerning the 
background, present status and future 
policies and programs affecting their 
work. 

6. Information on Company poli- 
cies, rules, organization, practices. 


Wants Check-Up 

7. Information as to how they’re 
getting along in their work and whe- 
ther their performance is regarded 
as satisfactory, or how it could be im- 
proved. 

8. Information on methods of rat- 
ing individual engineers. 

9. Information regarding engin- 
eering salaries for various ratings and 
lengths of service. It may not be 
regarded as advisable to release this, 
but the men want st, nevertheless, and 
they will frequently obtain it by their 
own resources, if not officially. They 
particularly want to know how their 
salary curves compare with those of 
engineers in other plants and com- 
parable competitors in the industry 
and with wages of less skilled workers. 

10. Fair salaries—all that the busi- 
ness should justify under efficient 
management—judged in relation to 
other groups as above. 

11. Full information on other 
benefits and compensations. They 
must be sold on these. 


Competent Supervision 

12. Evidence of interest in the 
work of individual engineers, as ex- 
pressed by periodic reviews and ap- 
ptaisals; constructive criticism as well 
as praise; maintenance of discipline 
and accountability, instead of laxity 
and indifference. 

13. Information on the technology 
of a man’s particular field—from the 
literature, courses, attend- 
ance at professional society meetings 
and contacts with other plants, labora- 
tories and field installations. 

14. Good working conditions— 
ventilation, light, air conditioning; 
control of noise and dirt, well-main- 
tained buildings, modern furnishing 
and facilities. Present-day engineers 
pay a surprising amount of attention 
to these things. 
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15. Freedom from petty annoy- 


ances, red tape, nuisance chores, park- 
ing lot rentals, too much fuss about 
occasional tardiness after working 
overtime. 


Freedom of Speech 

16. Opportunity to express them- 
selves in publications and attendance 
at technical meetings, to obtain some 
measure of recognition in their pro- 
fession. 

17. Reasonable stability of organi- 
zation. Advance information as to 
why they are moved abruptly from 
one job to another. Square pegs in 
square holes. 

18. Minimum of buck-passing by 
management—maximum local auton- 
omy in handling personnel matters. 

19. Opportunity to improve pro- 
fessional effectiveness and to advance 
on the basis of merit and individual 
effort. 

20. Opportunity to discuss per- 
sonal problems directly and privately 
with higher executives as well as im- 
mediate superiors—to feel that no 
one is blocking their way. Oppor- 
tunity to advance by transfer to other 
departments or companies if not in 
their present job—especially when 
they have outgrown their present job. 


Grievance Procedure 


21. Effective procedure for adjust- 
ment of grievances; including group 
discussions of common grievances. 

22. Liberal policy in respect to 
sick leave, time off for personal busi- 
ness, and vacations. 

23. Other benefits such as group 
life and hospital insurance, pension 
plan, salary allotment payments for 
such items. 

24. Opportunity for improving the 
professional standing and sociological 
status of the engineer, in collaboration 
with other engineers throughout the 
nation. 

25. Participation by democratic 
processes in the formulation of Com- 
pany policies directly affecting them,— 
at least to the extent of having a voice, 
collectively, in discussions, and some 
means for determining their own group 
opinions on important issues—such as, 


Collective Bargaining 
Why should there be any occasion 

for Collective Bargaining? ~ 
The occasion arises whenever man- 
agement not only falls too far short 
of living up to what the engineers 
expect of it, but also fails to take the 
initiative in providing adequate means 


for individual and group discussions 
of these matters. The employees are 
very apt to take the ‘initiative in this 
respect, if management does not. 
However, it is difficult, to say the 
least, for management to do all of 
these things, even when it has the in- 
terest and the best of good intentions. 
The difficulty is about in proportion 
to the size of the organization, and is 
aggravated by rapid expansions and 
pre-occupation with urgent war pro- 
jects. Industry simply does not have 
enough executives and supervisors 
with the necessary interest, personality 
and training to handle these personnel 
problems properly along with their 
technical and business problems. 


Special Talent Required 


Special training of supervisory per- 
sonnel will help materially and has 
been receiving much attention of late. 
But training alone frequently will not 
suffice—some executives just do not 
have the proper personality or talent 
—the more they talk the worse matters 
become. 

For this reason, it is frequently ad- 
visable, in any fair-sized organization, 
to appoint special “managers”, or 
“Administrative Assistants” to relieve 
the technical director or Chief Engin- 
eer of this burden. In large engineer- 
ing units a top-notch engineering per- 
sonnel director with an adequate staff 
spending full time on these matters 
can sometimes accomplish exceptional 
results. 


The Wagner Act 


The fact remains that all too often 
the employees come to the conclusion 
that no one except representatives of 
their own choosing can be trusted at 
all times to maintain a vigilant and 
enthusiastic interest in their personal 
welfare. In such cases, when it has 
been agreed that some kind of organi- 
zation is wanted, the first problem is to 
select the appropriate medium. At this 
point, it is advisable to consider cer- 
tain features of the Wagner Act which 
bear directly upon this question. 

The avowed purpose of the Wagner 
Act is “to encourage the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining, 
and to protect the exercise by workers 
of full freedom of association, self- 
organization and designation of rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing for 
the purpose of negotiating the terms 
and conditions of their employment or 
other mutual aid or protection”. It 
is the duty of the National Labor Re- 
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lations Board to interpret and carry 
out the provisions of the Act. 


Pertinent Facts of Law 


Following are some pertinent facts 
concerning the Board and the law: 

1. Upon petition by a substantial 
group the Board will hold an election 
to determine and certify what organiza- 
tion shall represent an “appropriate 
unit” of employees for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. The result is deter- 
mined by a simple majority of those 
voting and cannot be challenged and 
brought to a vote again for a period of 
one year. 

2. The Board has the power to 
designate what individuals shall be 
included in the “appropriate unit’, 
after which al/ such :individuals, e.g., 
engineers or foundrymen, will be rep- 
resented by the certified organization 
regardless of their individual wishes. 


Defines “Appropriate Unit” 


3. The law, as interpreted by the 
Board, excludes from an “‘appropriate 
unit” all supervisory personnel “who 
have the authority to hire, promote, 
discharge, ‘discipline or otherwise ef- 
fect changes in the status of such em- 
ployees or whose official recommenda- 
tions concerning such actions are ac- 
corded effective weight”. 

4. The Board has determined that 
an “appropriate unit’? must be com- 
prised of individuals with a ‘‘mutual- 
ity of interest”, who can work har- 
moniously together, but this refers to 
types of employees, rather than to 
individuals in a type. 

4. The law requires that the em- 
ployer must bargain in good faith with 
the certified agency, without interfer- 
ence or discrimination in any form. 
The terms of the contract, usually af- 
festing such items as maintenance’ of 
membership, sick leave, seniority, wage 
rates, job classification, etc., are deter- 
mined by mutual agreement between 
the employer and the agency without 
participation by the Board, but the 
contract is binding upon a// members 
of the “appropriate unit” regardless 
of their membership in the certified 


agency. 
Guarantees Against Discrim‘nation 


6. It may be one of the terms of 
the contract that the bargaining agency 
alone shall have the power to make 
all agreements with the employer. Al- 
though the law provides that the in- 
dividual employee has the right to 


6 


present his grievances to his employer, 
the bargaining agency often insists that 
no decision shall be made without prior 
agreement with the agency on the 
point at ocr or except in the 
presence of one of its representatives. 
This latter provision is demanded to 
guarantee against discrimination. 


Who May Represent 


7. It is entirely possible for any 
type of engineering group or organi- 
zation to undertake to represent its 
membership either in discussions with 
management or in informal ‘‘coopera- 
tion” with management without bene- 
fit of legal certification and without 
any attention from the NLRB, so long 
as it is not effectively challenged by a 
competing labor group. 

The competing .group may claim 
the exclusive right to represent the 
engineers, or it may bring charges of 
“unfair labor practices” involving col- 
lusion or discrimination against the 
employer. To avoid such a possibility, 
either the employer or the engineers 
may insist upon a legally certified 
status, or else upon a completely in- 
formal status wherein there are no 
official transactions that might pos- 
sibly be interpreted as “bargaining”. 


The Alternatives 


In the light of the foregoing, a 
light which is not- always shed upon 
the matter in advance, engineers may 
select one of the following alterna- 
tives, if they have decided. to choose 
their own representation: 

First, there are the national, alto- 
gether technical engineering societies 
—A.S.M.E:, A.LEE., A.CS., etc. 
Practically without exception, it is 
agreed that these societies will not 
serve the purpose since their member- 
ship includes management as well as 


“labor”. 


The shop unions A. F. of L., C.1.O., 
and their affiliates are conveniently at 
hand and sometimes attract the young- 
er or more disgruntled engineers, es- 
pecially when the issues and the alter- 


‘natives have not been presented clearly 


to them. The simple fact is that the 
basic interests, problems, and psychol- 
ogy of engineers do not coincide with 
those of shop workers. The NLRB 
has recognized this in a number of 
cases where it has ruled that a shop 
union was not an “appropriate unit’ 
to represent engineers and other pro- 
fessional employees. Some of the 
more enlightened unions also have 
recognized this and have urged en- 


gineers to form their own unions, 


Against Union Affiliation 


The engineers themselves hay 
voted overwhelmingly against 
sort of affiliation with a labor unig 
in a striking number of instances, Fo, 
example, it is reported! that in a recen 
poll of Canadian engineers on th 
question of collective bargaining, the 
vote was 2,150 to 15 against repre. 
sentation by a trade union. Th 
writer has observed similar sentimen 
in this country in several significant 
instances where the issues have beep 
ventilated adequately. 

An independent certified collective 
bargaining unit is another alternative 
and here there is more room for argu. 
ment. In fact, there has been a greg 
deal of argument and testimony on 
both sides of this particular question 
The chief advantage of such a legal 
ized status is that it fixes the negotia 
tions on a solid, definite basis with 
the least likelihood of disturbance }y 
labor unions or embarrassment by the 
Wagner Act. 


Legalisms An Objection 


The big objection to it is that it 
almost inevitably “freezes” all nego. 
tiations between engineers and map- 
agement into a stiff, formalized legal 
mold, usually covered by a ponderous, 
carefully drawn contract. A yeat-o 
two may be required to work out and 
agree upon all of the terms of the 
contract—even when the _ bargaining 
is in perfectly good faith. And it 
establishes an awkward fence between 
all supervisors and their men. 

Yowever, it should be noted that 
this is not an inescapable consequence 
of the certified status, and this status 
is sometimes resorted to by engineers 
in order to protect themselves from 
inclusion in other organizations. I 
such cases, it is quite possible that 
there will be no formal contract, or 
else a very loose and flexible one 
On the other hand the employer may 
be forced to take the position that he 
can make no distinction between 4 
shop union and an engineers’ union, # 
long as the latter is on a legally cettt 
fied basis, in respect to policies and 
procedures. 


Less Formal Medium Preferred 


Talks with many engineers employed 
in industry together with the results 
of several ballots involving thousands 
of votes, have convinced me that the 
majority of such engineers prefer t 
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avoid legalized collective bargaining 
rocedure if they are offered a satis- 
actory option in a less formal medium. 

Moreover it is my conviction that 
in any reasonably well-managed indus- 
trial unit where the future is relatively 
secure and there is normal opportunity 
for advancement on the basis of merit, 
the engineers will prefer to cooperate 
collectively with management rather 
than to bargain collectively. 


Engineer “Councils” 


This attitude has led to the forma- 
tion of several engineers’ associations 
for the purpose of promoting the 
mutual interests of the Company and 
the engineers, primarily by develop- 
ing, collecting, and transmitting in- 
formation in both directions. Such an 
association usually functions through 
a “Council”, made up of representa- 
tives elected by the various units of 
the plant or company. 

By choosing their own representa- 
tives in this manner, the men can be 
assured of having spokesmen with 
whom they can discuss their questions 
and grievances freely, without em- 
barrassment or fear of consequences. 
Occasionally a department head will 
win the confidence of his men to such 
a degree that they will feel free to 
talk perfectly frankly in his presence, 
but usually the very atmosphere of an 
executive office has an inhibiting effect. 


Without Company Participation 


In order to avoid embarrassment un- 
der the Wagner Act, some organiza- 
tions of this type have adopted the 
practice of transacting all of their ac- 
tivities, including the publication of 
periodic bulletins, entirely independent 
of any Company facilities, assistance 
or participation in any manner. At its 
option, the management may take note 
of questions, suggestions or resolutions 
made public in this manner and may 
transmit comments, to members and 
non-members alike, through the regu- 
lar channels of the company organiza- 
tion. In at least one instance it has 
been deemed necessary to exclude all 
supervisory personnel from member- 
ship in the association. This has the 
advantage of promoting maximum 
freedom of expression, but may some- 
times exclude very able and sincere 
champions of the engineers’ interests. 

Regardless of where the line is 
drawn, early experience with this rela- 
tively new type of procedure appears 

(1) See Article on “Employment Condi- 


tions for Engineers,” Mchani i i 
December, 1944, p. 
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to be quite satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. It will doubtless be refined 
and stabilized further after more ex- 
tended experience, or it may be pos- 
sible ultimately to effect a revision of 
the Wagner Act to render this ‘double 
channel” technique unnecessary when 
there is obviously no desire to “bar- 
gain’’ in the usual sense. 


Company Suspicions 

It is perhaps only natural for man- 
agement to regard any type of engin- 
eers’ organization, whatever its 
avowed objectives may be, with con- 
siderable suspicion and to feel that all 
of its proper aims could be accom- 
plished through the existing Company 
set-up. here is a common tendency to 
jump to the conclusion that amy type 
of collective activity must necessarily 
assume the character and tactics of a 
labor unit, sooner or later. 

This suspicion and distrust is com- 
pletely unjustified in respect to en- 
gineers generally, so long as manage- 
ment does its share to merit their 
confidence and cooperation. Most en- 
gineers appreciate the fact that their 
individual interests are closely bound 
up with those of the Company, and in 
this spirit they can render unique ser- 
vices to management in accurately 
gauging group opinions through the 
medium of their own agencies, and 
in other respects. 


Suggests Informal Group 

Until some demonstrably _ better 
machinery is devised, it may well be 
that an independent, uncertified asso- 
ciation of this character is the best 
answer to the engineers’ search for an 
appropriate organization for promot- 
ing their interests, when the need is 
apparent. 

Whatever form it may take, it seems 
highly desirable that the unit should be 
strictly homogeneous in its member- 
ship, i.e., restricted to enginecrs who 
have clearly attained professional 
status,—doubtful cases to be deter- 
mined by a Membership Committee. 
Complete “mutuality of interest’ is 
important to avoid dilution and inter- 
nal dissentions. It may later be found 
desirable for the local unit to affiliate 
with the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, whose headquarters 
are in Washington, D. C. 

The real danger in the formation or 
operation of an engineers’ organiza- 
tion in an industrial unit lies in the 
possibility that the men may suddenly 
be required to vote in an election where 
the true issues and options are not 


properly defined and illuminated. This 
has happened more than once, with 
unfortunate results. . 


Education Needed 


The danger is heightened by the fact 
that the employer cannot attempt to 
enlighten the men or to express any 
official attitude, even when requested, 
without being liable to charges of in- 
timidation or domination, in viola- 
tion of the Wagner Act. This gives 
the advocates of any kind of union a 
rather unfair advantage. Here is the 
manifest opportunity and duty of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers and other engineering socie- 
ties, who should certainly take the 
initiative in guiding their members in 
their thinking with respect to these 
questions. 

It was reported in “Mechanical En- 
gineering” last December that a sub- 
committee of the ECPD had been re- 
quested to consider the propriety of 
formulating principles for this pur- 
pose, but the committee was unable to 
hold a meeting because of war condi- 
tions. This is all the more regrettable 
in view of the fact that war conditions 
have caused a marked increase in un- 
rest and precipitate action among en- 
gineers. It is very much to be hoped 
that all Professional Engineering So- 
cieties working closely together, will 
presently find a way to illuminate this 
entire subject, so that all engineers 
and their employers will be adequately 
informed and advised. 


It has been said that when the en- 
gineer enters his laboratory, or ap- 
proaches any highly technical prob- 
lem, he immediately takes on the 
scientific point of view. Unfortunately, 
however, for the engineering profes- 
sion and for society, when the average 
technically trained man leaves the en- 
vironment of his profession, he 
thoughtfully lays aside his scientific 
attitude as though it were a cloak. 
Too often he then allows himself to 
become influenced by the unreasoning 
and emotional reactions of the market 
place and of pressure group politics. 
America could well use to great ad- 
vantage the type of statesmanship 
which the peculiar training of the pro- 
fessional engineer abundantly qualifies 
such men to demonstrate. 


It is estimated that 20 billion dol- 
lars of foreign loans have been de- 
faulted during the past 30 years. 
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Legislative Committee Comment 
“Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Liberty’ 


S-1462—10/2/45 (Barkley) Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

HR-4070—9/14/45 (Spence) Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. “To provide for water- 
pollution-control activities in the 
United States Public Health Service, 
and for other purposes.” 
_ These ‘are identical bills, and are 
of particular interest to NSPE in that 
Sec. 5 says ‘The Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. is authorized to extend 
Federal aid in the forms of grants-in- 
aid, loans, or both, to any state, muni- 
cipality, or other public body, for the 
construction of necessary treatment 
works to prevent the discharge by such 
state, municipality, or other public 
body of untreated or inadequately 
or inadequately treated sewage or 
other waste into the surface or under- 
ground waters in or adjacent to any 
state, and for the preparation (either 
by its engineering staff or by PRAC- 
TICING ENGINEERS employed for 
that purpose) of engineering reports, 
plans, and specifications in connection 

This is one of the first bills we 
have seen in this session of Congress 
that takes cognizance of the ‘‘practic- 
ing engineer.” 

The National Society of Professional 
Engineers’ Legislative Committee has 
gone on record with the Honorable 
J. J. Mansfield, Chairman, Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, as favoring this 
bill and commending the recognition 
of the “practicing engineer.” Also, 
to Senator Barkley and Representative 
Spence who introduced them in Con- 
gress. 

We need more of this! 


Where Vigilance Is Needed 


The House of Representatives has 
accepted and passed, subject to joint- 
committee adjustment, S-2, the Mc- 
Carran Bill on “Federal Aid for Air- 
ports”. Similar in intent to the ‘‘water- 
pollution-control”, this bill as passed 
did not give recognition to the “‘prac- 
ticing engineers”, but vested vast au- 
thority in C. A. A., where, conceiv- 
ably, plans and specifications can be 
‘hia instead of being done by 
ocal governmental authority or the 
“practicing engineer”. And, unfortu- 
nately, unless we are prepared to fight 
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for our rights as registered profes- 
sional engineers, it is apt to be done 
that way. 

In this connection, ‘Eternal Vigil- 
ance” will have to be exercised by the 
State Societies and their local chapters 
if they are to receive the recognition 
legislated to them under the laws of 
their states. 


Question 


Up to date of November 7, the num- 
ber of the last Senate Bill introduced 
at this session was S-1554; the last 
in the House was HR-4580. 


Do you wonder why we must have 
more than just a voluntary effort to 
safeguard the interests of the Profes- 
sional Engineer? 


Registration Law Comparison 


(continued from previous issue) 
“Definition—Engineer In Training” 


Georgia—New Law: 

The term ‘‘Engineer-in-Training” 
as used in this Act shall mean a can- 
didate for registration as a professional 
engineer who is 


(a) A graduate in an approved 
engineering curriculum of four years 
or more from a school or college ap- 
proved by the Board as of satisfactory 
standing; or 


(b) Who has four years or more 
of experience in engineering work of 
character satisfactory to the Board, 
and who, in addition, has successfully 
passed the examination in the funda- 
mental engineering subjects prior to 
completion of the requisite years of 
experience in engineering work. 


(c) Who shall have received from 
the Board, as hereinafter defined, a 
certificate stating that he has success- 
fully passed this portion of the ex- 
amination as provided in Section 24 
of the Act. 

Section 24: The Board shall issue 
to each applicant upon successfully 
passing the examination in fundamen- 
tal engineering subjects a certificate 
stating that he has passed the examina- 
tion and that his name has been re- 
corded as an ‘‘Engineer-in-Training”’. 
Provided that no Engineer-in-Training 
certificate will be issued in those cases 
where the applicant successfully passes 


examinations in fundamental engineg,. 
ing subjects, as well as his advanced 
specialized engineering work and js 
granted a license as a Professional Ep. 
gineer. 


Pennsylvania—New Law: 

means 4 
candidate for licensure as a profes. 
sional engineer who has been granted 
a certificate as an engineer-in-training 
by reason of graduation from an ap. 
proved institution or college, or afte, 
successfully passed the prescribed writ. 
ten examination in fundamental ep. 
gineering subjects, and who shall be 
eligible upon the completion of the 
requisite years of experience in en. 
gineering under the supervision of a 
professional engineer, or similarly 
qualified engineer, for the final exam. 
ination prescribed for licensure as 4 
professional engineer. 


Illinois—New Law: 
No provision for engineers-in-train. 
ing. 
Requirements for Registration 
Engineer-in-T raining 


Georgia—New Law: 

See  definition—Engineer-in-Train- 
ing. 

Pennsylvania—New Law: 

To provide for and to regulate the 
examination of any person who has 
had four or more years experience in 
engineering work and who produces 
satisfactory evidence to show knowl. 
edge, skill and education approximat- 
ing that attained through graduation 
from an approved institution or cdl- 
lege, and to issue to such person who 
successfully passed this portion of the 
professional examination and is re- 
ognized as an engineer-in-training. The 
examination of applicants as engineer- 


in-training shall be designed to permit } 


an applicant for licensure as a profes 
sional engineer to take his examination 
in two stages. The examination for 
certification as an engineer-in-training 
shall be for the purpose of testing the 
applicant’s knowledge of fundamental 
engineering subjects including mathe. 
matics and the physical sciences. Sat- 
isfactory passing of this portion of the 
examination shall constitute a credit 
for the life of the applicant, or until 
he is licensed under this act as a pfo- 
fessional engineer. 

Any person who is a graduate in 
engineering from an approved institu 
tion or college having a course of fout 
years or more in engineering shall 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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EDITORIALS 


Another Type of 
“Kdequate Fees” 


Every engineering magazine we read 
now-a-days, which is devoted to the 
social and economic advancement of 
the Profession of Engineering, has 
something to say about the decisions 
being made by engineers, as to what 
sort of schedule of fees for engineer- 
ing services should be advocated by 
the profession. 


That is as it should be. An engin- 
eer is paid in large part for what he 
knows, of efficient design, of avoid- 
ing costly mistakes in judgment, and 
of holding down costs to the minimum. 
Those who engage the services of en- 
gineers, should understand that usu- 
ally they get no more than they pay 
for. 


That idea has another application 
which is mighty important at the mo- 
ment. The National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers has increased its 
annual dues, effective in the year 1947. 
That increase was abundantly justified, 
in the judgment of the Society’s Direc- 
tors and Executive board, because of 
the vastly expanded program planned 
for the Society, starting at once. 


Membership in the Society is certain 
to double and treble in the next few 
years. The past record indicates as 
much, but more than that, the job 
ahead for the Society demands that it 
do a job many times as big and as 
expensive as anything ever before 
attempted. 


The higher dues program deserves 
your wholehearted support. Couple 
this support with your active partici- 
pation in the work of your Chapter, 
and you cannot fail to be personally 
rewarded richly. 


What Hinders Production? 


During the week, President Truman 
had this to say about America’s capa- 
city to produce: “It is technically pos- 
sible to produce enough material 
goods so that all men everywhere may 
be adequately fed, decently housed and 
comfortably clothed.” 


In a recent letter the Chief Execu- 
tive said: ‘‘The question is whether 
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our arrangements for exchange and 
distribution will be such that these 
enormous productive powers are en- 
abled to operate freely for the benefit 
of everyone.” 


The “arrangements for exchange,” 
of which the President writes, in real- 
ity are actually our society's book- 
keeping system. It would seem rather 
interesting to the engineering type of 
mind, that our accounting set up, as 
Mr. Truman suggests, may not permit 
us to produce all the things we could so 
easily produce by means of our tech- 
nological equipment. 


What would any large industrial 
institution do with its accounting sys- 
tem, once it discovered that the system 
itself was seriously interfering with 
the firm’s ability to distribute its 
product ? 


“The Science of Scarcity?” 


In this connection, one of the young 
ladies in the office, has just shown us 
a definition of “economics,” as given 
to her by a professor at one of Wash- 
ington’s great universities, where she 
is taking an evening course on the 
subject. According to this instructor, 
“Economics is the science of the dis- 
tribution of scarce means.” 


It appears what the professor calls 
the ‘‘means’’—(of subsistance) have to 
be kept (relatively) scarce, or they 
cannot be profiably distributed at prices 
that guarantee a reasonable profit. 


And some folks (surely not engin- 
eers) wonder why we have recurring 
“shortages,” which we call “depres- 
sions. 


“Fool's Gold?” 


Down in Fort Knox the govern- 
ment is spending a sizeable sum each 
year in guarding some 20 billions 
worth of gold bullion. Most of this 
hoard represents what we received in 
payment for physical wealth shipped 
out of this country—the output of 
our mines mills, factories and farms— 
real useable wealth, things capable of 
contributing to the living of the 
people. 


Contained as a part of this physical 


product represented by the gold buried 
in Fort Knox, is the managerial skill, 
the engineering and scientific tech- 
nology which went into the production 
of the goods and services that have 
been shipped abroad. 


‘Was It A Good Deal? 


From any scientific or engineer 
point of view, what Americans must 
have deprived themselves of in order 
to acquire so much precious (?) metal, 
must look like a series of financial 
transactions of doubtful sagacity. From 
any cold-blooded, utilitarian, fact- 
tacing standpoint, the thoughtful en- 
gineer may well ask himself, “of 
what real value to us are those thou- 
sands of tons of yellow metal, which 
have been dug out of one hole in the 
ground at great labor and expense, and 
then deposited in another equally ex- 
pensive vault beneath the earth’s sur- 
face?” 

The answer, if any, resides in the 
realm of abstract economics, certainly 
not in any realm even remotely re- 
lated to hard-headed realism. Legally, 
gold may not be spent within the 
boundaries of the United States. Asa 
medium of foreign exchange, also it 
would appear to be utterly useless. For 
it is inconceivable that we shall at 
any time in the foreseeable future want 
to use gold for the purpose of buying 
imports. Our exports will secure all 
the foreign exchange we shall ever 
need for the purchase of products 
abroad. 

This is just more of the same. Every- 
where you look at our economy, we are 
impressed with the tragic need of the 
engineering—the realistic approach. 
Would any Professional Engineer in 
charge of the management of our for- 
eign trade, ever put his approval on 
deals with foreign countries, by which 
we are to exchange our tangible, usu- 
able wealth, for the largely fictitious 
symbols of a bygone age that, in all 
likelihood, will never return ? 


Why Not Put Business 
Methods Into Public 
Affairs? 


There are a great many ways in 
which the techniques of the engineer- 
ing profession are different from those 
used by the men who conduct the 
affairs of government. For instance, 
when a competent professional engin- 
eer offers to design a mechanism, or 
to erect a structure, he is always able 
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to produce a blue print of just how he 
proposed to go about the job. The 
engineer is able to draw up the speci- 
fications and to describe the actual 
modus operandi by which the thing 
contemplated is to be accomplished. 


Not So The Politician 


But when a candidate for public 
office promises, for example, that he 
will see to it that 60 million jobs are 
available; or he assures the voters that 
if elected, he will cut taxes, balance 
the federal budget, and pay off the na- 
tional debt, he seldom accompanies 
his promises with any details. 


By no means do we have any grudge 
against our political friends. But why 
should they not be asked to answer 
questions like the following: 


When you increase the total work- 
ing force to 60 million persons, or in- 
crease the total national output to 150 
billion dollars, just who is going to 
buy such a volume of output? Where 
is the money for buying power to come 
from? And what will such a vast 
program for expanding production do 
to the price levels—to business profits ? 


After all, such questions are quite 
proper. For jobs, production, distri- 
bution, wages and purchasing power, 
are all physical entities, just like the 
bridge, the skyscraper or the hydro- 
electric plant for which the Profes- 
sional Engineer delivers his blue 
prints—and does it before he gets the 
contract! 


We'd like to know if Professional 
Engineers agree that public affairs 
should and could be conducted on the 
same “show me” basis as that of pri- 
vate business enterprise. 


A “Long-Haired Professor” 
Is Kicked Upstairs 


We know a former college profes- 
sor, a one time teacher of engineering 
and of research techniques. For some 
time he was at the head of an im- 
portant government war time agency 
in Washington. Some of the rulings 
of his agency were extremely unpopu- 
lar with certain elements of business 
and. the general public. Therefore 
this engineer was widely criticized as a 
“long-haired professor,” an “‘imprac- 
tical visionary,” a ‘theoretical intellec- 
tual,” whose methods were ‘‘under- 
-mining the foundations of our demo- 
cratic system.” 

Pressure on Congress eventually be- 
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came so strong that action was taken 
which resulted in the ex-professor 
being relieved of his job, a position 
which paid $12,000 a year. Strangely 
enough, within a month after the term- 
ination of his service with the gov- 
ernment, private business enterprise 
engaged this same “impractical theor- 
ist,” at an annual salary of $75,000. 


Anybody’s Guess 

It is not quite clear from this inci- 
dent whether business enterprise is 
going “‘intellectual,’’ or whether there 
are actually substantial and very po- 
tent elements in our society which will 
not tolerate a really able and independ- 
ent man in any policy making position 
with the government. 

Fortunately there is evidence that 
the old-time fear of clear-headed, 
thinking, independent government ofh- 
cials is gradually diminishing. After 
all, we shall never have a government 
service we can be proud of, so long 
as we insist on “‘getting the job” of any 
man who “can’t be handled.” 

It’s true, as Grover Cleveland put 
it, ‘‘a government position is a public 
trust.” 


Legislative Committee 
(Continued from Page 8) 


granted a certificate as an engineer- 
in-training without examination. 


Illinois—New Law: 

No provision for Engineer-in-Train- 
ing. 

Thumbnail Congressional Sketches 
Barkley, Alben W. 

Senator from Kentucky. 

Addresses: Paducah, Ky., and 3102 
Cleveland Ave., N.W., Washington, 

Democrat; U. S. Senate 1927, 1933, 
1939, 1945; Representative in 63rd 
to 69th Congresses. 

Lawyer; Marvin College, 1897 
(A.B.), Emory College, and Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Committees: Library (Chairman) ; 
Banking and Currency; Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments; Finance, 


Foreign Relations; and, Inter-State 
Commerce. 

Spence, Brent 

Representative, Fifth District of 


Kentucky; counties of Boone, Camp- 
bell, Carroll, Gallatin, Grant, Ken- 
ton, Oldham, Pendleham and Trimble. 
Addresses: Huntsville, Ala., and 
The Broadmoor, Washington, D. C. 
Democrat; elected to 72nd Con- 


gress, reelected to 73rd to 79th Con. 
gresses. 

Lawyer. 

Committees: Banking and Currency 
(Chairman). 

Mansfield, Joseph J. 

Representative, Ninth District of 
Texas; counties of Austin, Brazoria 
Calhoun, Chambers, Colorado, Fayette, 
Fort Bend, Galveston, Goliad, Jack. 
son, Lavaca, Matagorda, Victoria 
Waller and Wharton. 

Addresses: Columbus, Texas, and 
Wakefield Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Democrat; elected to 65th Congress, 
reelected to 66th to 79th Congresses. 


Committees: Rivers and Harbors 
(Chairman) ; Expenditures in the Ex. 
ecutive Departments; and Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

McCarran, Patrick A. 

Senator from Nevada. 

Addresses: Reno, Nevada, and 4711 
Blagden Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Democrat; U. S. Senate 1933, 1939, 
1945. 

Lawyer ; 
(M.A.) 

Committees: Judiciary (Chairman); 
Appropriations; Commerce, Distri¢ 
of Columbia; Irrigation and Reclama. 
tion; and Public Lands and Surveys. 


University of Nevada 


We know a man who thinks that 
electing an engineer to a high govern- 
ment post would be a great mistake, 
for, he insists, “engineers seldom make 
good politicians.” We'd say “thank 
God for that,” but in that case isn't 
it just possible we could get along 
much better with less politics and 4 
great deal more analytical ability of 
the type possessed by good engineers 
generally? That change might tum 


out to be a big part of the problem of | 


finding a solution to our social ills 
Analytical ability is much like an up- 
derstanding of mathematics, it can 
be applied helpfully in a great variety 
of different situations. 


An editorial writer states that certain 
business organizations are putting pres 
sure on government to see that all con: 
struction equipment taken abroad by 
the armed forces, be left there and not 
brought back. One of our cynical 
friends comments, “Why not bring t 
all back, so we will have it to sell to 
our future enemies in the next wat! 
Otherwise how can they arm against 
us? Think of the business we coul 
do!” 
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National Issues — 


Washington Economic 


and Political Front 


This is the thira in our monthly 
discussions of the controversies which 
are agitating Washington, the final 
decisions on which may affect the over- 
all prosperity of this country, if not 
the world, for decades. While our 
reporting must be brief with reference 
to each of the issues covered, we shalt 
continue to bring our readers what we 
consider the most significant views on 
both sides of the major questions of 
the day. 


Men whose opinions carry weight 
throughout the country, like Mr. B. 
Baruch, are emphasizing in public ut- 
terances, the importance of increasing 
our total volume of production, if we 
are to beat back disastrous inflationary 
forces. Nobody disagrees with this 
fundamental thesis. Scarcity of any 
commodity forces prices higher. Plenty 
of supply in relation to the active de- 
mand, pulls prices down. In this con- 
nection, however, some disagreeable 
persons ask, “what would happen to 
prices, and incidentally to profits and 
general prosperity, if production should 
be maintained, at full capacity in the 
future?””, They mean to imply that 
we are expecting too much of business 
enterprise to go all out on the produc- 
tion front, a course which might affect 
prices and profits disastrously. This 
is a labor point of view. 


Automobile Prices 


There is much ado about the pres- 
sure put on Congress to allow higher 
prices for new automobiles. Congress- 
men jammed the conferences on auto 
prices, obviously alerted by manufac- 
turers. The automobile workers’ union 
issues a statement saying that in five 
years the labor cost in producing cars 
has gone up only $34. During the 
same period, they say, wholesale 
prices per car has gone up $135 on 
the average. 

At this writing the Office of Price 
Administration appears to be under 
heavy pressure. Labor organizations 
are working for a hold-the-price policy. 
Business interests are less vocal with 
facts and figures, evidently depending 
chiefly on lobby pressure on Congress. 

Reconversion director Snyder re- 
ported to the President, the finding of 
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government economists supporting the 
contention that industry generally can 
raise basic wage rates at least 24 per 
cent without increasing prices. 


Labor leaders say strikes have not 
materially slowed down automobile 
production, claiming the automobile 
industry is not yet ready to get into 
full scale production. 


Sharing Atomic Secrets 


There are wide differences of opin- 
ion as to the wisdom of Mr. Truman’s 
decision to postpone the sharing of 
atomic bomb information with foreign 
nations. Everybody admits the de- 
cision is a direct slap at Russia. Such 
a move is strongly defended on the 
ground that Russia has kept from her 
allies a great many secrets connected 
with her war effort. 


The story is current in Washington 
that when Mr. Attlee, the British 
Prime Minister, left Washington, he 
was bitterly disappointed at what he 
considered to be the failure of his 
talks with the President on the subject 
of sharing the atomic secrets. He is 
said to deplore the “power politics” 
of the Administration. As a result 
of the unfavorable reaction in England 
to this outcome of the talks, the noted 
English scientist, John Huxley, is ex- 
pected to visit Washington early in 
December. 


China A Danger Point 


Responsible government officials are 
privately very much concerned over 
recent developments in China. De- 
fenders of the government’s part in- 
sist that we were merely carrying out 
the terms of the Pottsdam agreement, 
when our marines transported Chinese 
Nationalist troops into Manchuria. 
Denial is made of any attempt on the 
part of our American forces to take 
sides in the battle with the Chinese 
communists. 


From what news leaks out, it is 
evident that at the moment, China is 
the big danger point. Critics of Amer- 
ican army policy, point to what they 
insist is the war department’s policy 
of hoarding surpluses, and delaying 
the return of troops, especially from 


the Pacific zones. In such quarters 
there is fear that we may be edging 
into World War No. III. 


Statement May Boomerang 


President Truman’s radio address in 
which he announced that this govern- 
ment would recognize no government 
imposed on peoples by forces outside, 
has stirred much adverse comment. 
Critics insist the statement by the Pres- 
ident was meant as a warning to Rus- 
sia, not to force its regime on un- 
willing Balkan countries. Actually, the 
President's rule, if taken to mean what 
it seems to say, would directly affect 
our recognition of the English rule in 
several quarters of the globe, not to 
mention the Dutch in Java. 


Washingtonians are very fond of the 
“wise crack,” even when it strikes 
close home. Perhaps the smartest 
of such quips since V-J Day is that 
of the radio commentator who told his 
listeners that President Truman was 
insisting that democracy be given a 
trial in the Balkan countries on Rus- 
sia’s western borders, and, “‘if the thing 
works there, he may suggest we try 
it in certain parts of this country.” 


More About Prices 


Speaking of the prevalence of strikes 
in industry, as nearly everybody is do- 
ing these days, the C.I.0., Department 
of Research and Education presents 
figures of days lost for August, 1945. 
Days lost because of strikes and lock- 
outs for the month, they say, totalled 
1,350,000 for the entire country. For 
the same period 40,000,000 days were 
lost because of unemployment. If we 
get the implication, it is that manage- 
ment is responsible for the size of 
the unemployed list, due to its re- 
ported opposition to national planning 
and to the ‘‘full employment’’ bills 
before Congress. 


From the same labor source we clip 
these figures: “Corporation profits 
after taxes, imcreased 147 per cent 
from 1939 to 1944. Farm prices in- 
creased 105 per cent. Workers’ hourly 
earnings increased 61 per cent. Av- 
erage net farm income per farm was 
$863 in 1939; $2,478 in 1943—an 
increase of 185 per cent. Average an- 
nual full-time earnings of wage earn- 
ers were $1,255 in 1939; $2,026 in 
1943, an increase of about 60 per 
cent. 


Savings Volume Over-estimated 
Some of the current warnings about 
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the danger of inflation are based on 
the questionable theory, first, that what 
we call the low income groups have 
large accumulated savings from the 
war years, and second that at the first 
opportunity, these people are going to 
rush into the market to buy anything 
and everything in sight. 


There have been some carefully 
made surveys which indicate that not 
more than one-third of the American 
people have extra savings to spend 
on consumers goods. There is serious 
doubt as to whether, in view of, the 
widespread fear of impending unem- 
ployment, the average wage earner is 
going to squander his savings in buy- 
ing things he can get along without. 
Certainly it is bad for the future of 
our economy if the people generally, 
spend their accumulated savings for 
living expenses. 


In fact there is a well informed 
group of economists in Washington 
who think the chances of a runaway 
inflation are not as serious as has 
been thought, provided reasonably 
tight price controls are maintained for 
a few months longer. It is obvious 
that nobody knows the answer, but 
probably the really well-informed who 
are without business axes to grind, are 
in favor of continuing price controls 
indefinitely, or until building and pro- 
duction get a good start. 


Tax Reductions Opposed 


Mr. Bernie Baruch is worried about 
inflation, and because he is, he has 
been against any substantial tax reduc- 
tions. He takes this view, as he is 
quoted in news reports, on the ground, 
first that the government needs all the 
tax money it can get, and second, tax 
reductions are an unhealthy thing 
for our economy at this time. 


And right in the midst of the talk 
about the importance of ‘more pro- 
duction,” comes a story that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is consider- 
ing a suggestion to pay a special bounty 
to farmers to curtail the production of 
eggs, beginning about the first of the 
year. It seems that if the hens keep 
on laying as is anticipated, there may 
be a surplus of 25 million cases in 
1946. 


“Human Nature” the Goat? 


Apparently nobody wants to see 
prices go down, at least for his own 
commodity or service. With refer- 
ence to the things we have to sell, 
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however, most of us would like to see 
prices go substantially higher. Yet, 
almost without exception, everybody 
fears for the future of our economy, if 
prices generally, and especially the 
prices for the thing he has to buy, 
should really go zooming upwards. 


Economists refuse to comment in 
answer to the question whether this 
phenomenon is due to a fault of hu- 
man nature or to a weakness in our 
little understood economic system. No 
matter how you look at it, it doesn’t 
make sense. But we note that the 
people who condemn government agen- 
cies for ‘plowing under cotton and 
killing little pigs,” are quick to get 
their Congressman on the telephone, 
when any government agency pursues 
a policy which might put a surplus on 
the market in which they are individ- 
ually interested in maintaining prices. 


A Scientist Lets Us Down 


We were just about to suggest that 
this whole problem of “‘scarcity in a 
land of plenty, should be turned over 
the scientists and engineers for a so- 
lution, when along comes Dr. Law- 
rence Hafstad, physicist with the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington with 
the statement to the effect that tech- 
nologists jhave no business talking 
about ecenomic and political ques- 
tions. 


This comment was an implied ref- 
erence to recent statements by several 
scientists urging specific government 
action with reference to the control of 
atomic energy. This learned gentle- 
man puts it this way: “Scientists (and 
no doubt he would include engineers 
also) are just as naive about political 
(and economic) questions as many of 
those interested in world affairs are 
about scientific questions.” 


We Stand Pat 


Nevertheless we are sticking to our 
conviction that governmental prob- 
lems, economic problems, and political 
problems never will be solved satis- 
factorily, until men possessing the 
technological point of view, come to 
study these problems and are permitted 
to apply “the engineering approach” 


_to them. We seem to recall a line 


from our science text book in which 
the statement appears that: “Science 
exempts no problem from investiga- 
tion.” 


If that be political heresy, so much 
the worse for heresy. 


Our Foreign Policy 


Our lack of any adequate foreign 
policy, or effective leadership in for. 
eign affairs, has brought on a neg. 
chaos on at least a half dozen majo, 
diplomatic fronts. The absence of 
unity among the several policy-making 
government agencies, has resulted ip 
unilateral acts in relation to foreign 
affairs, which may have dangerous te. 
sults later on. The effects are already 
beginning to show in Germany, Japan 
and in China. Every informed source 
appears to agree with the foregoing 
overall analysis. 


Military Training 


The proposal to require that a 
year’s military training be given to 
the youth of the country is receiving 
substantial support by many elements 
making up official Washington, in- 
cluding, of course, the top figures in 
the armed forces. Opposition is wide. 
spread but scattered. It includes many 
religious organizations and educational 
institutions. The Army’s newly ap. 
pointed Chief of Staff, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower told the American Legion 
that a year’s military training is needed 
if the United States is to prevent a 
sudden, overwhelming attack by the 
“Hitler of the future.’”” Opponents 
suggest that the only future “Hitlers’ 
will be those that are built up, as 
they say “Adolph” was, by substan- 
tial elements in democratic countries. 
Against that sort of thing, it is sug- 
gested, a reasonable amount of internal 
and external control of domestic pro- 
fascists could be very effective. Sen- 
timent on this subject is sharply di- 
vided in Congress also. 


Red Tape 


We often hear complaints about 
the existence of so much “red tape 
which interferes with the speedy and 
efficient functioning of government 
agencies. Recently members of 4 
group of high placed federal officials 
were asking each other to give an e& 
planation of the “why” for this sit 
uation. Concensus is that while much 
of this sort of thing is inherent in the 
usual lack of any real organizational 
set-up, most of the trouble is due, it 
every instance, actually to the lack of 
administrative ability on the part of 
the top agency head. 


Men on the inside of government 
(Concluded on Page 15) 
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Science and Society 


AN EDITORIAL 


The highly trained technologist and 
the scientist, including the Professional 
Engineer, occupy an anomalous posi- 
tion in our modern American, our 
highly industrialized economic en- 
vironment. 

This is inevitable, under present 
circumstances, because of the highly 
specialized training which has disci- 
plined the mind of the technologist, 
as a necessary requirement of the type 
of work which he undertakes. 


How Engineers Work 


When the Engineer is at work at 
his profession—when he is engaged 
in the highly complex and exacting 
task of designing and constructing, 
for example, a skyscraper, a dynamo 
or any other involved technological 
project, he must be able to eliminate 
completely from consideration, all ex- 
traneous elements of every nature. He 
cannot afford for a single moment to 
allow his own wishes, his feelings, his 
preferences, or the personal financial 
interest of himself or of anyone else 
to enter into his methods of determin- 
ing the stresses, or the strains that 
have to be accounted for in the shap- 
ing up of his plans. 

It is impossible for the technologist 
to achieve real competence unless he 
has been able to accomplish this com- 
plete personal detachment from all but 
the essential facts and figures involved 
in making his creation a sound, safe, 
efficient and altogether workable in- 
strument to perform the functions for 
which it is designed. 


Lives In Two Worlds 


This type of training and experi- 
ence, this approach to every task, and 
this point of view—all so inseparably 
associated with his vocation—forces the 
Engineer to live actually in two very 
different worlds at one and the same 
time. He lives, first in the technological 
world of exact and a highly specialized 
science, and also he is in daily contact 
with a world that is largely a wishful- 
thinking, highly personalized, and 
largely irresponsible world. 

_ While on his job, the engineer lives 
in a world wholly factual and exact. 
While at other times he is surrounded 
by those who are largely motivated by 
selfish interest; individuals function- 
ing, to a great extent, in terms of vague 
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generalities, emotional cliches, inco- 
herent double-talk, and in general, 
playing to the galleries at all times, 
certainly with little thought of meet- 
ing or solving essential problems in- 
volving any great measure of public 
welfare. 


Escape Mechanisms Develop 


Unfortunately, many men of good 
scientific training allow themselves to 
develop a method of adjustment, or 
at least compensation, to this situa- 
tion. They come to think and act as 
engineers or scientists only when deal- 
ing with matters connected with their 
vocation. When in the laboratory or 
on the job, they maintain the Scientific 
Method and outlook. At most other 
times—in their clubs, in their business 
dealings, in the voting booth and in 
their discussions of public questions 
generally, both economic and political 
—some engineers have a tendency to 
shed their technological attitude and 
analytical point of view. They then 
become just another “ditto copy” of 
the current and colloquial Mr. John 
Q. Public. 


Thus when the technologist steps 
out of his scientific atmosphere, he is 
able to indulge in the current emo- 
tional cliches; he is awed by the same 
high-sounding shibboleths; is subject 
to the same set of prejudices; is en- 
thused over the same inanities about 
questions of public policy, when he 
sees these vital human issues generally 
being kicked around in the usual 
grossly distorted and utterly unfactual 
conversation which we all meet with 


everywhere. 


America In Dangerous Spot 


If we really understand what it 
means for our best trained minds to 
cater thus to the “tyranny of the com- 
mon denominator,’ we will see that 
it is a serious situation. For American 
economic and similar matters are in 
dire need of the best type of thinking 
and critical analysis that Professional 
Engineers are capable of giving them. 


The best thinkers in America agree 
that if this country is to continue as 
the land of the free, some way must 
be found by which our democracy can 
be made to function properly. 


One of the world’s best known scien- 
tists made a comment recently, whe- 


ther facetiously or not we do not 
know, to the effect that, ‘to make 
democracy work for the good of the 
people, the average of human intelli- 
gence would have to be above the av- 
erage.” But whether this was a 
“boner” or just a joke, unhappily 
there is much more real truth to the 
statement than we could wish. Our 


democracy must command the services 
of many more of the highly trained 
type men of intelligence, and must 
immediately apply their best thinking 
to the solution of some of our most 
pressing human problems. If the 
active cooperation of such superior 
minds is not made available, nobody 
knows what the tragic consequences 
may be for all of us. 


Stalin Says A Mouthful 


During Mr. Eric Johnston’s recent 
visit to Russia, he took occasion to as- 
sure Marshall Stalin that, -““We Amer- 
icans have no objection to the form 
of internal economy which you have 
set up in Russia. But we feel the 
Russian people should clearly under- 
stand that we want none of your 
communism in America.” 


To this Mr. Stalin replied in sub- 
stance as follows: ‘Very good, Mr. 
Johnston, but the American people 
would be wise also to remember that 
we Russians do not have communism 
here, just because many of us may 
have ‘wanted’ it. We got communism 
in the first place, because the former 
system of social organization in Rus- 
sia broke down completely. May 1 
suggest for your consideration, that 
if the leaders of the American people 
do not find a way to make their pres- 
ent system of social organization func- 
tion for the benefit of the people of 
your country, then you are bound to 
experience drastic changes, and the 
nature of those changes is not likely 
to be what anybody in America 
wanted.” 


It's An Engineering Problem . 


All of this is especially pertinent 
and important for all technologists to 
consider. There are a number of 
rather obvious reasons why this is 
true. Among the reasons are, First, 
that the engineering profession is 
largely the creator of the recent very 
rapidly expanding technological de- 
velopments, used so generally in the 
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production and distribution of Amer- 
ican goods and services. 


Second among the reasons is, that 
technological development has brought 
on an unprecedented era of specializa- 
tion. Many Engineers feel that this 
might cause us serious difficulties. 
Third, we have not learned how to 
prevent serious technological unem- 
ployment; we have not been able to 
find a satisfactory method of passing 
along to consumers and workers, the 
savings resulting from the use of 
technology; and fourth, but by no 
means the final reason, we have not 
been able to learn the secret of in- 
creasing our total production levels in 
America, without, at the same time 
vastly increasing the overall total vol- 
ume of our public or private debt. 


Engineers Should Understand This 


Contrary to much popular thinking, 
these human affairs problems in Amer- 
icas—those that create depressions and 
unemployment—are not basically poli- 
tical, or even economic, so much as 
they are simply technological prob- 


lems—problems invoiving chiefly the 
efficient physical production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services in 
balanced load ratio. 


The issues that endanger America’s 
future at present, are technological— 
they are engineering problems—in the 
sense that they stem from our rapidly 
increasing use of technology. Also 
because we have not yet adjusted many 
of our social customs to our growing 
use of technology. 


These problems are, or should be 
of the deepest concern to every Pro- 
fessional Engineer, first because of the 
nature of the problem, and, even more 
significantly, because no other group 
in America has the type of mental 
training and experience which is abso- 
lutely essential to enable them to suc- 
cessfully initiate and to carry out the 
necessarily complex and possibly, in 
some ways, revolutionary type of pro- 
gram. Let no man take fright at that, 
for every intelligent man knows that, 
after what this world has been through, 
changes must be made. We must make 


The Scientific Mind 


subordinated to iniellect and 
reason. 
2. Observant. Sensitive. Curiosity 
impersonal and _ disciplined. 
Attention alert and pointed. 
Significantly informed. 
Objectively skeptical, (factual 
skepticism ). 
5. Critical (a) Of premises, (b) 
of logical processes. 
6. Tolerant. 
7. Intellectually patient. 
suspend judgment). 
8. Constructively imaginative. 
9. Fearless in facing facts. 
10. Courageous in defending its 
scientific convictions. 


(Can 


or prestige. 

12. Intellectually unconventional. 

13. Unegotistic. 

14. Deterministic. | Behavioristic. 
Not given to praising and 
blaming. Faith in law. 


A CONTRAST IN MENTAL ATTITUDES 


1. Objective. Impersonal. Desire 


10. Lacking in the courage of its 


11. Unimpressionable by authority 
11. Reverential to authority, im- 
12. Intellectually conventional. 


13. Egotistic. 
14. Literarian. Given to praising 


(From “Conservatism, Radicalism and the Scientific Method,” 
by A. B. Wolfe, The McMillan Company) 


The Popular Mind 


1. Subjective; personal; Intellect 
and reason subordinated to de- 
sire. 

2. Unobservant. Insensitive. Curi- 
Osity personal or lacking. At- 
tion diffuse and uncertain. 

3. Insignificantly informed or ig- 
norant. 

4. Credulous, or 
skeptical. 

5. Uncritical, or critical only of 
logical processes. 

6. Intolerant. 

7. Intellectually impatient. 
(Jumps at conclusions). 

8. Fanciful, or unimaginative. 

9. Fearful of disagreeable facts. 


subjectively 


convictions, unless motivated 
by special interest, or backed 
by authority. 


pressed by prestige. 


and blaming. Faith in whim. 
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the necessary adjustments to arrest the 
present trends in the direction of com. 
plete collapse. It is the only way to 
save America from the immediate 
threat of tragic catastrophe. It is the 
wise thing to do, to put the needed 
changes in the hands of the type of 
men who really designed and built 
the industrial America of which we 
so proudly boast. 
It Won't Be Easy 

What do we mean by ‘‘changes?” 
We mean changing from the kind of 
government administration that has 
made the word “‘politics’” a by-word 
from Maine to California. We mean 
to take out of the hands of notoriously 
incompetent men, the highly technical 
decisions that only trained minds can 
be trusted with safely. We mean 
putting the responsibility for social 
administration in the hands of the 
same type of men, whom our greatest 
industrialists trust to design and to 
operate for them their giant industries 
and communication systems. 

The idea is “revolutionary,” but it 
is by no means “radical.” Business 
does it every day. Why shouldn’t gov- 
ernment ? 

The greatest stumbling block may be 
the present “introvert’’ attitude of 
many technologists and scientists them- 
selves. Trained in mind as they are, 
some engineers will not find it easy 
to assume responsibilities of an ad- 
ministrative character. There are 
many engineers, of course, who, be- 
cause of their personal characteristics, 
should never be urged to take on ex- 
ecutive jobs. 

Some engineers will shrink from 
governmental responsibilities because 
they insist that they do not understand 
politics, or would not make good poli- 
ticians. We say, that’s the kind of 
Engineers the government needs in 
positions of public trust and responsi- 
bilities. An engineer as a member of 
Congress, for example, and who could 
so far misunderstand the reason for 
his being there as to attempt to be- 
come a typical politician, had better 
be kept at home. 

All Engineering Based On Change 

In the practice of his profession, 
the engineer is always proud to be 
doing bigger and better things. In 
spite of that, however, many of them, 
in dealing with issues outside of their 
technical field, tend to become victims 
of the fear of change in any social 
situation. But that fear is rapidly 
being dislodged in America, by the 
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now inescapable evidence of the in- 
finitely greater danger of letting things 
drift into utter chaos. 

The critical danger which threatens 
America and the world, is well illus- 
trated by a copyrighted story appear- 
ing in one of the weekly pictorial sec- 
tions of a recent ne..spaper. Accord- 
ing to this story, a farmer climbs a 
ladder into the haymow of his barn. 
There he is startled to find his young 
children playfully spilling high octane 
sasoline over each other in the midst 
of highly inflammable hay. The hired 
man sits smoking a pipe nearby, keenly 
enjoying the children’s sport. 

This story is not over-drawn, as 
representing our nation’s present posi- 
tion, with our leaders, possessing no 
particular training for their ghee 
responsibilities, except that of vote- 
getting, are tossing issues around in- 
volving highly explosive situations like 
that associated with atomic energy, 
as though one man’s opinion on such 
issues was as good as another's! 


“Popular Mindedness” 

To be perfectly blunt about it, we in 
America must have in government a 
liberal application of Scientific Method 
and the engineering method of hand- 
ling technological issues, as one means 
of off-setting what A. B. Wolfe, in 
his book, ‘‘Conservativism, Radical- 
ism and the Scientific Method,” calls 
“Popular Mindedness.” 

This popular mindedness represents 
what is perhaps the exact opposite of 
the Scientific or Engineering attitude. 
Popular minds, as Professor Wolfe 
uses the expression, make up the bulk 
of American voters. These types of 
minds elect to public office, at all the 
various levels, a high proportion of 
officials who have very little capacity 
to deal effectively with modern, highly 
technical problems. 

With the author’s kind permission, 
we are presenting herewith his table 
comparing the attitudes of the two 
sharply contrasted types of individuals. 
It matters little what problem is pre- 
sented to the “‘popular-minded”’ indi- 
vidual, he usually reacts in the popu- 
lar way. He seldom, if ever, reacts 
otherwise. Unhappily there are men 
with real scientific training, as we have 
suggested earlier, who, when they are 
confronted with a problem which they 
imagine is “political,” or “economic,” 
have a tendency to ‘‘follow the leader,” 
and to base their judgments pretty 
much as does the individual with little 
or no scientific background. 
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Our Future At Stake 


The whole future of America is 
dependent on a much wiser handling 
of her major public problems, than 
has been her fortune in the past. 
There are few who could deny the 
cruth of this. We repeat, these major 
problems are often full of technologi- 
cal elements, which the man without 
technical training will fumble, nine 
times out of ten. 

Complacency with a ‘“muddle- 
through-somehow” policy in govern- 
ment, was tolerable in the horse-and- 
buggy-age. Policies of that kind were 
inevitable so long as popular minded 
persons got into positions of responsi- 
bility which they never are able to 
carry adequately. 


Postponement May Prove Fatal 


Here is an issue of over-towering 
importance to Engineers, and one 
which cannot wait too long for the 
answer. America desperately needs 
Professional Engineering minds, com- 
bined with administrative ability. To 
those who object, we reply, ‘‘Engin- 
eers built America—-what reason is 
there to think they cannot do an 
equally good job of planning and ad- 
ministering America’s public affairs 
also—at least the part that is physical 
and technical ?” 

Certainly there are Professional En- 
gineers—plenty of them—who possess 
both the ability and the clear-headed 
vision to understand the great import- 
ance of the technical service their 
highly specialized training enables 
them to render to their country, as 
servants of all the people. 


What Government Needs 


Our government service needs—not 
so much better politicians in public 
offices—as it needs better executives, 
better administrators, better brains, 
and men with a keener sense of social 


’ responsibility for the long range con- 


sequences of their public policies. The 
government service needs men who 
can stand on principles which rise 
above politics. 

It may be that such an aim may 
serve as a real and much needed dyna- 
mic with which to spur Professional 
Engineers all over America, to get be- 
hind the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. Certainly if the 


Profession of Engineering in America 
is to become completely unified, we 
shall need a forceful organization with 
specific objectives. 


Lacking definite 


and concrete policies and aims, there 
is little chance of any real victory 
over the decadent’ forces of wha: 
Grover Cleveland termed “‘innocuot + 
desuetude.” 


National Issues 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


agree with the view of the late Elbert 
Hubbard who always insisted, “Every 
organization is but the lengthened 
shadow of one man, the man at the 
top.” That this is true in the federal 
government is demonstrated by the 
fact that there are a few heads who 
know how to cut red tape and to get 
things done. Their number is ex- 
tremely limited. Minor employes can’t 
do much about red tape, when their 
chief just hasn’t got what it takes in 
the way of basic inteligence—when 
the top man does not possess what one 
Professional Engineer calls “integrity 
of the cells.” Seldom is there any 
substitute for intelligence. 


The three-cornered conflict in the 
Labor Conference between the A. F. 
of L., the United Mine Workers, and 
the C. I. O., hinges pretty much on 
the organizational form each repre- 
sents. Mr. Murray, representing a 
vertical form of organization, wants 
to raise wages all along the line. He 
is opposed by John L. Lewis and Wil- 
liam Green, who have to cater to a 
more horizontal type of union set up. 
These two are against a blanket wage 
increase, but struggle vigorously against . 
putting themselves on record directly. 
Our guess (which may prove~ mis- 
taken) is that the vertical alignment 
has a strategic advantage which makes 
it likely to win. 


The future of engineers, of Amer- 
ica and of the world, depends upon 
what we do about scientific research 
in the social sciences in the post war 
world. We know something about 
radar, penicillin, blood plasma and a 
few of the simpler things. But some 
of the most important and thrilling 
new discoveries are still deep govern- 
ment secrets. There are those in high 
places, you know, who are afraid that 
this backward world of ours might 
progress foo fast. 


A bright pupil was asked, “What is 
the difference between science and re- 
ligion?”” He replied: “Science is ma- 
terial, while religion is immaterial.” 
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Combination of Specialized Business 


Skills, Plus Overall Engineering 
Approach, America’s Crying Need 


Successful men are generally those 
who specialize. They are men who 
have concentrated their energies in a 
relatively narrow field. They have been 
able to master the “know-how” of 
their business better than many of their 
competitors. Therefore they have be- 
come recognized as leaders in the field 
in which they specialize. 


But there are certain extremely im- 
portant fields of activity in which the 
specialist may lack the breadth of in- 
formation and understanding which 
the job requires. Government service, 
at the policy making level, is one place 
where the successful specialist often 
falls down. There are government 
agencies which are heavily staffed with 
men of real ability—as experts, as 
specialists—but in which little admin- 
istrative vision or ability to “organize, 
deputize and supervise,” is to be found. 


Confession of a Specialist 


Touching on this subject, the late 
.General Hugh Johnson, in one of his 
radio broadcasts, told of an interesting 
conversation with one of America’s 
leading steel executives. This man 
knew the steel business, from the min- 
- ing of the crude ore, clear through to 
the final finishing processes. He 
knew how to market steel. He knew 
what steel buyers’ requirements were. 
On the subject of the steel business 
this man was an expert. 


“There isn’t a thing I don’t know 
about steel,” Gen Johnson quoted this 
man as saying, “but, when it comes to 
any of these social, economic or poli- 
tical problems, I’m a very ordinary 
guy. If you ask me how the govern- 
ment can balance its budget; how to 
adjust the country’s total volume of 
production, prices, etc., so there will 
be a continuous market for what our 
mills, factories and service industries 
produce—on such broad, overal! ques- 
tions, my judgment is not a whit better 
than that of the average man in the 
street.” 


Vagaries of Voters 


What the steel man said of himself 
is not what most Americans believe 
about highly successful men. Amer- 
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ican voters incline to the view that the 
man who has amassed a fortune, one 
who has ‘‘met a payroll,’ ought to be 
a good man to head a government 
agency. 

The experiences cf this govern- 
ment in its early attempts to find men 


who could gauge this country’s war. 


needs, illustrate the truth of what this 
steel man had to say of his own limi- 
tations. The complexities of overall 
social economics are infinitely greater 
than those of any single business en- 
terprise whose financial success de- 
pends primarily in its ability to sell a 
big volume of output at prices sub- 
stantially higher than its cost. One 
job requires a broad view of social 
policies from the standpoint of the 
entire country, while the success in 
the other can be accomplished by 
efficiently building a compact inner- 
cooperating organization, concerned 
chiefly with its own interests. 


Government Needs Administrators 


And yet government does need the 
type of organizing and executive 
brains that is seldom developed except 
in the handling of vast business opera- 
tions. It may become necessary in the 
very near future, for some of our key 
industrialists to pool their varied indi- 
vidual and highly specialized mana- 
getial skills, for the purpose of de- 
veloping and applying sound admin- 
istrative principles to the solution of 
many of our major social problems. 


Unless something of this kind is 
done, America is in danger, as well- 
known economists have pointed out, 
of becoming rich in mere book values 
—in the paper evidences of wealth— 
and actually bankrupt in the essentials 
of a living for the people. 


Alternatives Risky 


If American business genius should 
fail to attempt the solution of Amer- 
ica’s overall problems, there is every 
likelihood that government brains will 
be forced to do something drastic— 
something that may not be too well 
considered, in part because not all 
interests will be duly represented. 


To our view, the Professional En- 


gineer fits perfectly into this picture, 


Certainly there must be taken into 
consideration the culture that is, in the 
best sense, most typically and most ex. j 


clusively American—our _high-pow. 
ered industry—the technology which 
only the Professional Engineer can 
design and keep in first-class operat. 
ing efficiency. No overall plan for 
the betterment and _ stabilization of 
prosperity in America can succeed 
permanently, which is not based on 
those technological industrial operating 
conditions that are so endemic to this 
country. 


A “Power-House” Situation 


In short, due to the very nature of 
our situation, the social economics of 
this power-house that produces and 
distributes our vast wealth output, must 
be based on an application of Scientific 
Method. The design must be built 
almost wholly on the ‘engineering ap- 
proach.” It’s a job largely for the 
Professional Engineer. 

There are indications that atomic 
power will not tolerate the traditional 
“muddle through somehow’’ policy. 
Professional Engineers understand the 
dangers inherent in wishful thinking, 
in guessing—even if done by the rep- 
resentatives of a majority. 

Our problem is of a nature that it 
must be solved without delay. 


Failure as a rule results from de- 
lay in recognizing and reinforcing our 
limited competence. 


“Never in the whole history of the 
human race did so many people need 
to know so much.’’—motto of a radio 
chain. It might help to teach the 
fundamental of the Scientific Method 
in our schools. 


General McArthur, at the signing 
of Japanese peace terms: “We pray 
that peace may now be restored to the 
whole world, and that God may pre- 
serve it.” We hope there is’ nothing 
irreverent in suggesting that God may 
expect our leaders to use their heads 
also. 


It is said that at least four of the 
great nations of the world now have 
populations from two to four times 
as great as the resources they possess 
can possibly support in even moderate 
comfort. Has anyone a long term plan 
to solve this problem? 
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Coming State Society Events 


This department in the American 
Engineer is starting small, with the 
knowledge it will grow as chairmen 
of program committees become aware 
that we want dates, places and other 
details of State meetings, as far in 
advance as possible. We cannot in- 
clude city or County Chapter events 
in this column, for the reason that 
they usually have only a state-wide in- 
terest at most. 

The future events we have been able 
to glean from news letters and other 
material received, which are far enough 
in the future for mention here, are the 
following: 

Jan. 11th, Georgia Engineering So- 

ciety, Atlanta. 
Jan. 25-26, Illinois Engineer Society, 
Annual Meeting, Rockford. 

Jan. 28th, District of Columbia 
Meeting, Washington. 

Feb. 20th, Minnesota State Council 
Meeting, St. Paul. 

Feb. 21st, Minnesota Annual As- 

sembly Meeting, St. Paul. 

Mar. 15-16, New Jersey State 

Annual Convention, Newark. 


To Program Chairmen 


Your Editor would like to present 
more real and up-to-the-minute State 
and National news of general inter- 
est, than has ever appeared in The 
American Engineer. There are several 
ways you can make it possible for us 
to do this. Among them are: 

(1) Don’t let us wait for import- 
ant announcements of meetings or 
items of general interest, until we re- 
ceive your regular printed bulletin. 
We suggest that when you are prepar- 
ing your copy for your printer, you 
make a carbon, and send that to our 
Washington office at once. In this way 
we can give real publicity to many 
items that otherwise would reach us 
too late for publication in The Amer- 
ican Engineer. We can best-use the 
news while it is still news. This 
is especially worth remembering with 
reference to news of meetings of your 
State Society, or any meeting at which 
any National officer is a speaker or 
guest. Future issues of the Maga- 
zine are to be mailed earlier in the 
month (we hope) so keep this in mind 
please. 

(2) We want for publication two 
(2) copies of any State Registration 
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Act which is available, provided it has 
not been printed in The American 
Engineer. News about any Schedules 
of Minimum Fees, with copy of the 
schedules, are always of interest. 


(3) When your State President, 
Secretary, or Director makes a talk 
at a State or Chapter meeting, send 
us the details, and if possible, at least 
a summary of his main points. We 
would like to receive a copy of address- 
es made by prominent engineers on 
any non-technical subject of general 
interest to our readers. We want to 
get notices of the event anyway. 


Give The Editor A Hand 


(4) We repeat our request that 
we are always interested in receiving 
letters of comment-on any matter re- 
lating to the objectives of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. Es- 
pecially valuable are constructive dis- 
cussions on such subjects as: Minimum 
fees; the importance of engineers reg- 
istering; the objectives or policies of 
the National Society, and how they 
may be more effectively promoted; 
why engineers are not duly recognized 
and accredited; engineers-in-training ; 
education for engineers; why engineers 
must become more vocal (individually 
and through the NSPE) ; are more en- 
gineers in policy-making positions in 
socially desirable ?; should 
the NSPE as one of its policies pro- 
mote the ideals of ‘more Scientific 
Method in government?’’; should en- 
gineers take more interest in political 
and economic subjects ?; how can Chap- 
ters increase their membership more 
rapidly; and, what features would you 
like to see deleted, added or improved 
in The American Engineer? And, of 
course, any other topic on your mind. 


This May Mean You 


(5) There are many exceptionally 
able members of our State Societies 
who have ideas about the status of 
Professional Engineers, and about ways 
and means of promoting the growth 
and influence of the NSPE. We won- 
der if it is not correct to say that such 
men have a personal obligation to less 
richly endowed men of their own pro- 
fession. The obligation to share some 
of the best thoughts and points of 
view with the other fellow. 


Really brilliant intellects seem, 
sometimes to take the attitude once 
assumed by a former Congressman 
from Illinois, the late Joseph G. Can- 
non, when he made the obviously 
facetious observation: “‘Posterity never 
did anything for us; why should we 
do anything for posterity?” We have 
wondered if the reticence of the really 
brainy chaps isn’t due, sometimes, to 
a feeling that “‘the little guys wouldn’t 
be interested, so what’s the use.” 

We doubt, however, if the really 
top flight key men in the engineering 
profession feel that way. Maybe the 
reason some of them who read The 
American Engineer, haven’t contributed 
recently of their wide understanding 
and broad vision, through a “lead” 
article in this Magazine, is because 
they weren't certain it would be reall) 
appreciated as it should be. 

Well, here’s your invitation Gentle- 
men! We'd make this a personal, Air 
Mail letter, if we knew the name and 


address. 


Will you drop us a line—right away 
—just to let us know you're working 
on the idea—for the upbuilding of 
the Professional Engineer, and for 
American ‘“‘posterity.” 

We extend our thanks—in advance. 
and will make it personal on hearing 
from you direct. 


There are two extreme ways of view- 
ing the world and its problems, =hich 
are responsible for a great may con- 
troversies. One is taking a bird’s 
eye view, and the other is taking a 
worm’s eye view. Neither point of 
view is accurate. 


The scientific point of view main- 
tains that all opinions are held under 
protest, because no setter ones have 
come tohand. As the science of meas- 
urement develops, there is less and 
less need for men to act on the basis 
of anyone's opznzon. 


We know that only that which is 
measurable can be called truly scientific. 
True science centers chiefly on those 
things on which there is a large meas- 
ure of competent agreement. 


A mistaken observation trips men 
up more often and is, in the long run, 
more serious an error, than when they 
hold a mistaken theory, for the latter 
will more easily give way, in time, to 
a better theory. - 
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MEMBER STATE SOCIETIES N.S.P.E. — Officers and Directors 


Member President 


DAN D. RICKETTS 
219 Terminal Warehouse 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


CONNECTICUT. ................ LEWIS C. SMITH 
North Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE ..................... RUSSELL D. RODGERS 
3115 Van Buren Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


6440 Barnaby St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


170 Boulevard, S. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


421 First St. 
Dixon, Ill. 

M. W. CAMERON 


"3632 Guilford Ave. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


S.B.A. Hill R.R. No. 8 
Topeka, Kansas 


CHARLES A. MOHR 
1716 Windemere Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS ....... WILLIAM F. RYAN 
Stone & Webster Co. 
49 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


MINNESOTA ................. N. T. RYKKEN 
5349 Beard Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


P. O. Box 264 
Joplin, Missouri 


NEW JERSEY ............. STEPHEN G. SZABO 
General Motors Corp. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


39 Osborne St. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Dayton, Ohio 


LLARENCE A. STOLDT 
410 Commerce Exchange Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


PENNSYLVANIA ......... SAMUEL BAKER 
1616 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton 9, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO ................ Cc. CALOR MOTA 
University of Puerto Rico 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 


RHODE ISLAND ...........FRANCIS W. CULLINAN 
90 Pinehurst Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 


OKLAHOMA 


TEXAS B. ROBERTSON 
P. O. Box 745 
Dallas, Texas 
VIRGINIA GRADY CATES 


417 Arlington Rd. 
Roanoke, Va. 


WASHINGTON ................ WALTER L. RICHARDSON 
1480 — 11th Avenue W 
Seattle, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA ..........: CHARLES E. SNYDER 
721 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN J. URBAN 
3001 West Canal St. 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Kindly report any errors or omissions to the Editor. 


FREDERICK D. BRAUN 
16 North Hillside Ave. 
Ventnor City, N. J 


Secretary 


R. M. NEWSOM 
Arkansas Highway Dept. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


ROBERT A. CASTRO 
183 Brewery Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


CARL C. STIMMEL 
R.D. No. 3 
Wilmington, Del. 


MAJ. ELMER C. KAUTT 
1033 Patrick Henry Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


RAY L. SWEIGERT 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


H. E. BABBITT 
204 Engineering Hall 
Urbana, IIl. 


L. M. CONDREY, Ex. Sec. 
34386 North Temple Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


HAROLD H. MUNGER 
Kansas State College 
Box E Manhattan, Kansas 


ROBERT ANDREW NORRIS 
Springfield State Hospital 
Sykesville, Md. 


ALVIN S. MANCIB 
P.O. Box 53 
West Somerville, Mass. 


RICHARD R. PRICE, Ex. Sec. 
1010 Guardian Building 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


H. J. BRUEGGING 
P. O. Box 365 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


ERNEST F. FOX 
New York, N. Y. 


LLOYD A. CHACEY, Ex. Sec. 
63 South High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


M. B. CUNNINGHAM 
410 Commerce Exchange Bldg. 
Okla. City, Okla. 


RUSSELL S. CONRAD J. J. PAINE 
1430 N. Euclid Ave. 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


29 S. 3rd St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ANGEL SILVA, Ex. Sec. 
Dept. of the Interior 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 


VINCENT DiMASE 
201 Dean Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


R. S. GUINN T. J. KELLY 
504 Ewell Nalle Bldg. Box 3190 
Beaumont, Texas 


Austin, Texas 


C. G. MASSIE 
4030 Fort Drive 
Lynchburg, Va. 


MERLIN E. CUSTER 
1331 8rd Ave. Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


ROSS B. JOHNSTON, Ex. Sec. 
Kanawha Hotel 
Charleston, W. Va. 


0. J. MUEGGE 
656 Crandall St. 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


HUGH C. CLARKE 
97 Bentley Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


WM. H. LARKIN 
1941 Grand Cent. Term. c/o B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Binghamton, N. Y. 


National Director 


FRED J. HERRING 
Arkansas Highway Department 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


JOHN W. SHALLENBERGER 
886 Main St. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


HARRY S. STANTON 
2011 Monroe Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


HERMAN F. LAME 
Westchester Apts. 
Washington, D. C. 


ROY S. KING 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ALEX VAN PRAAG 
447 Standard Office Bldg. 
Decatur, Ill. 


BEN H. PETTY 
707 Crestview Place 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


Cc. H. SCHOLER 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


RUSSELL B. ALLEN 
4610 Hartwick Rd. 
College Park, Md. 


RAYMOND C. NEWTON 
Babson Park 57 
Massachusetts 


S. L. STOLTE 
1437 Marshall Avenue 
Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


Cc. P. OWENS 
State Highway Dept. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


C. GEORGE KRUEGER 
85 Van Reypen St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


JOS. M. CERRETA 
163 W. Colfax Ave. 
Roselle Park, N. J. 


LELAND R. POST 
% N. Y. Tel. Co. 


J. S. KENNEDY 
2945 Lee Road 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


CHARLES S. LARKEY 
Box 521 
Tulsa 2, Oklahoma 


SAMUEL BAKER 
1616 Jefferson Ave. 
Scranton 9, Pa. 


SALVADOR QUINONES 
20 East Leland Street 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


GEORGE J. GEISSER 
151 Regent Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 


W. M. ANDREWS 
904 Union Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 


J. FRANCIS SETTE 
4701 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


JOSEPH E. WICKSTROM 
761 Empire Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


T. J. JACKSON 
1203 Augusta St. 
Bluefield, West Virginia 


L. E. PETERSON 
312 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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National 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


In place of the regular monthly 
meeting of the District Society, mem- 
bers participated in a joint meeting 
with the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Tuesday evening, 
November 20th. The speaker was Dr. 
Charles F. Kettering, president of 


. the General Motors Research Corpora- 


tion, whose subject was, ‘“The General 
Motors’ Technical Center and _ its 
Program.” Dr. Kettering’s address 
dealt with many of the interesting 
features of the vast research program 
of the General Motors Corporation. 
Due to conflict with the Christmas 
Holidays, no meeting is scheduled for 
December. The next meeting of the 
District of Columbia Society will be 
on Monday, January 28th, at the 
Potomac Electric Power Company 
Auditorium. The local Legislative 
Committee expects to receive at that 
time, a complete report from the Dis- 
trict Council of Engineering Societies 
covering the stand that each member 
engineering Society of that organiza- 
tion has taken on the Registration Bill. 


A large number of Professional En- 
gineers from the District of Columbia 
Chapter participated, on November 
15th, in a reception and dinner in 
honor of Brigadier General Charles 
W. Kutz, the retiring Engineer Com- 
missioner for the District, and Briga- 
dier General Gordon R. Young, the 
newly appointed Engineer Commis- 
sioner. Frederick W. L. Hill, Presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers was a 
member of the Executive Committee 
which arranged the reception, which 
was one of the largest gatherings of 
highly placed engineers and other 
notables of the District in many a day. 
Upwards of one thousand were seated 
at dinner, many of them nationally 
known figures. 


ILLINOIS 


The tentative program for the sixty- 
first annual meeting of Illinois So- 
ciety of Engineers was approved by 
the Board of Trustees, at its meeting 
on November 3rd. The full program 
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will be published in the December is- 
sue of the “Illinois Engineer.’ The 
Annual Meeting is to be held Janu- 
ary 25-26, at Rockford, Illinois. 


President C. J. McLean, of the Il- 
linois Society has addressed a number 
of Chapters on the subject of the rela- 
tion of the Illinois Society of Engin- 
eers to Professional Engineering in 
the State. 


It is a matter of note that while 
everybody is aware and often amazed 
at the accomplishments of engineers 
in connection with the prosecution of 
the war, engineers still find themselves 
and their profession, generally repre- 
sented only as individuals, or through 
specialized technical groups. 


Our members in Illinois feel that 
our membership of only 1,000 engin- 
eers, after sixty years of effort, must 
have missed some points. Realizing 
this, increased attention is being paid 
to matters of professional interest, 
such as promotion of registration leg- 
islation. Our success in this direction 
has been obtained finally working in 
conperation with the Illinois Engineer- 
ing Council, and by joining with the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, which has done most to recog- 
nize the civic responsibilities of en- 
gineers. Codes of ethics, standards of 
fees and salaries have been set up. 
It is estimated there are 22,000 en- 
gineers in Illinois, and we should get 
them all in our organization. The 
four questions of policy, submitted 
to the membership last spring, have 
all been approved and will be reflected 
in their new constitution soon to be 
submitted for the guidance of all fu- 
ture activities. 


MINNESOTA 


GREETINGS—The Fall season has 
started off with a bang. MAPE now 
has 529 members. Only 6 persons are 
delinquent on this year’s dues. 


Mr. Al. Kircher of Mankato, Vice- 
President of MAPE and President of 
the League of Minnesota Municipali- 
ties, attended the annual convention 
of the American Municipal Association 
in Chicago on November 15-17. In 


attendance also was Richard R. Price, 
Honorary President of the League and 
Executive Secretary of MAPE. 


The steadily growing movement for 
unification of the engineering profes- 
sion demands the enthusiastic support 
and co-operation of all professional 
engineers. The necessity of an over- 
all organization such as MAPE and 
NSPE is the matter of dues. Our Na- 
ent. The professional spirit and the 
professional attitude of an increasing 
number of engineers are a source of 
gratification and pride. 


The great question now before 
NSPE is the matter of dues. Our Na- 
tional Director reports that the Na- 
tional Society cannot do the work it is 
expected to do on a budget of $28,000 
a year. At the last meeting of the 
Board it was voted to increase its na- 
tional dues to $10.00 a year, effective 
January 1, 1947. It is clear that no 
such action can be effective without 
the concurrence of the State Socie- 
ties. The district societies should con- 
sider this matter carefully and then 
instruct their respective councilors ac- 
cordingly. This is a matter of the 
gravest importance. 


Director S. L. Stolte has been de- 
livering a number of very effective 
talks before district meetings. From 
the number of applications resulting, 
it is evident that he is convincing Pro- 
fessional Engineers they ought to join 
the Society. 


NOTES—Cities and villages have 
been notified that the law does not 
require them to advertise for bids 
for engineering service. _ 


Applications for registration are 
coming in to the State Board in un- 
precedented numbers. Much of this 
is probably due to the improvements 
in the Registration Law. There is a 
great opportunity for building up 
MAPE membership. 


The next annual convention of the 
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State Federation of Engineering So- 
cieties is fixed for February 21, 22, 
23, 1946. February 21 will be the 
day for the Annual Assembly and 
meeting of delegates of MAPE. The 
State Council will meet on the eve- 
‘ning of the 20th. 


A committee of District 5 is work- 
ing on a standard form of a contract 
between municipalities and engineers 
for engineering services. 


Uncle Sam Steps In 


Attention is called to the fact that 
the Federal Works Agency has recent- 
ly announced that plans for architec- 
tural and engineering projects for the 
construction of which federal funds 
are to be requested must be prepared 
by architects or engineers qualified and 
registered to practice in the state in 
which the project is located.—From 
Minnesota SPE News Letter. 


NEW JERSEY 


The 7th Annual Land Surveyors 
Conference in New Jersey was held 
on October 27, 1945 in New Bruns- 
wick, and was attended by over 100 
Land Surveyors. This conference is 
sponsored annually by the New Jer- 
sey Society and this year provided an 
exceptionally interesting program for 
Land Surveyors and Engineers attend- 
ing. The following subjects were 
featured. 

“Riparian Surveys’’. 

“The U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and Its Relationship to the 
Professional Engineer.” 

“Aerial Surveys as Developed dur- 
ing World War II”. 

“The Transit—Its Cleaning and 
Lubrication”. 

A few years ago under a WPA ap- 
propriation approximately two million 
dollars was spent in New Jersey to 
establish the New Jersey Plane Co- 
ordinate System. When WPA was 
terminated, the project was incom- 
plete and now control monuments and 
other net work are falling into disre- 
pair and need replacement. Accordingly 
the New Jersey Department of Con- 
servation, in its budget proposal for 
the next fiscal year, is requesting an 
appropriation to maintain and extend 
this system. 

The New Jersey Society has ener- 
getically endorsed the approval of this 
budget item by contacting Governor 
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- Edge and other necessary State officials. 
A recent reply from Governor Edge 


indicates that favorable action will 
result. 


The twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers has been changed 
to March 15 and 16, at Newark, N. J. 
The State Society will be the guests 
of the Newark Chapter of Professional 
Engineers on that occasion. 


This will be the first large scale 
convention of the Professional Engin- 
eers which has been held in New 
Jersey in the past five years. An elab- 
orate educational, social and entertain- 
ment series of programs are being 
arranged for the event. There will 
be manufacturers’ exhibits; individual 
conferences on the part-time basis of 
segregation of engineering branches; 
and discussions of a number of major 
subjects of interest to all engineers, in 
the light of the present transition 
period. 


A convention dinner-dance will be 
one of the highlights. A well rounded 
program of ladies’ activities, including 
a fashion show is being provided. 
There will be the usual ‘‘smoker,’”’ and 
excellent professional entertainment. 
State officials promise this as a “His- 
tory-Shattering’’? convention — the 
“greatest conclave of Professional En- 
gineers in the history of New Jersey.” 
The announcement looks good to us. 


NEW YORK 


The Erie County Chapter of the 
New York State Society of Piofes- 
sional Engineers were entertained on 
November 19th by an inspection trip 
through the Huntley Station of the 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation, 
located on River Road, about one and 
a half miles beyond the Buffalo City 
line. This new unit at Huntley is 
one of the outstanding installations in 
the country. 


Among the many items of special 
interests to engineers was the new 
80,000 K.W. unit. The inspection 
was at 3 p.m. Following, there was 
dinner at the University Club, and an 
address by Raymond T. Henry, Chief 
Electrical Engineer of the Buffalo Cor- 
poration. President Gust. Karlsteen 
gave a report on his impressions of 
the State meeting in Binghampton, in 
October. 


Registrations in New York 


During the year ending June 30, 
1945, the New York State Board of 
Examiners for Professional Engineers 
considered 1,018 applications of which 
42 were rejected, 485 held for final 
written examinations, 99 assigned to 
preliminary examinations, 68 held fo, 
further consideration, 71 certified as 
having passed the preliminary exam. 
inations, and 253 recommended for 
licenses (including those who passed 
the examinations). 


At the June 1944 final examinations, 
76 passed, out of 141 candidates. At 
the February 1945 final examinations 
68 passed, out of 154 candidates. 


At the June 1944 preliminary ex. 
aminations (for Engineers-in-Train- 
ing), 38 passed out of 62 candidates, 
At the February 1945 preliminary ex. 
aminations, 33 passed out of 52 can- 
didates, bringing the total certified as 
Engineers-in-Training in New York 
State up to 142. 


W. C. White, electronics engineer 
with the General Electric Company, 
gave a demonstration of Micro-Waves 
as applied to Radar, at the November 
meeting of the Albany County Chapter 
of Professional Engineers. His talk 
was illustrated with graphic slides. 


The New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers is printing in 
pamphlet form, 3,500 copies of the 
recently approved Schedule of Fees 
and Salaries for Engineers in the 
State. These will be mailed to all 
members and organizations concerned. 


Engineers William H. Larkin 
(Richmond) and Leland R. Post 
(Broome Area) were elected to rep- 
resent New York State as National 
Directors to the National Society of 
Professional Engineers for the yeat 
1946. 


New York County Chapter reports 
that an extensive membership drive is 
being conducted which shows every 
sign of achieving good results. The 
Editor of the New York State Society 


_ News Letter suggests that such 4 


drive would be a good idea for all 
Chapters. Albany County Chapter al- 
ready has taken the hint, and the te- 
sults are fine. 
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Ohio State President 
Urges Engineers to Register 


Speaking at a recent meeting of 
the Cincinnati Chapter of the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers, 
President John Hale had some highly 
significant: things to say to engineers 
who may be debating in their own 
minds whether they ought to become 
registered. 

He pointed out that the registration 
laws in most states are in a condition 
of flux. The requirements generally 
are being stiffened, and standards im- 
proved all along the line. He sug- 
gested that registering now, may be 
easier than it will be a little later. 

Mr. Hale also referred to exemp- 
tions accorded industry in the past and 
observed that it is only a matter of time 
when all engineers will have to become 
registered as a condition of securing 
desirable employment. 

In reference to the acceptance of 
testimony by the Courts, Mr. Hale said 
that the tendency now-a-days is to 
consider as “‘expert’’ testimony, only 
that of registered professional engin- 
eers. 

Speaking of the urgent need for a 
stronger National Society, President 
Hale stated that 60 per cent of the 
bills before Congress affect engineers 
and engineering in some respect. He 
expressed as his opinion that the pres- 
ent membership of the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers is only 
a fraction of what it should be if 
professional engineers are going to 
be able to influence legislation con- 
structively. He made a plea for a 
goal of 100,000 members. 


Ohio and Penna. Engineers 
Please Note 


New legislation requiring written 
examinations for professional engin- 
eering license becomes effective in Ohio 
on January 1, 1946; in Pennsylvania 
the new law becomes effective on July 
1, 1946. All engineers eligible for 
such licenses are urged to file their 
applications before these dates. Please 
pass this information on at once to 
your friends who might be interested. 


It is easy to know much and really 
understand very little. There are times 
when the correct interpretations of the 
available facts, are even more im- 
portant than the facts themselves. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The November meeting of the 
Philadelphia Chapter was featured by 
a Symposium on “High Lights of the 
New Pennsylvania State Registration 
Law,” led by Ray M. Fuller, State 
Vice President. William A. Hamp- 
hill, chairman of the State Legislative 
Committee, read a paper prepared by 
Albert C. Wood. After comments on 
this, Samuel I. Sacks gave a compre- 
hensive running summary of the pro- 
visions of the new State Act. 


Attendance and interest in the 
meetings are increasing. Seventy were 
present for dinner, and more than a 
hundred at the November meeting. 
Past president William Bush presided. 
After 9:30 there were motion pictures 
and the usual social hour. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


T. Keith Legare, who for 22 years 
has been executive secretary of the 
National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners on a part-time 
basis, began giving his entire time to 
this important work and to the South 
Carolina state board of engineering 
examiners, of which he is to remain 
secretary. 


The National Council is the co- 
ordinating agency of 50 legally consti- 
tuted member state boards. All the 
states, with one exception, and Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, are members 
of the National Council. This Coun- 
cil is the national clearing house and 
information bureau for the legal regis- 
tration or license of professional en- 
gineers. These activities have increased 
to such an extent as to require a full- 
time secretary. 


Engineering Research 


We agree most heartily with the edi- 
tor of Engineering-News Record in 
his comments on those United States 
Senate Bills to aid scientific research, 
which comment appeared in the No- 
vember 7th issue of that journal. Point- 
ing out that while the present wording 
of the bills now being considered, may 
imply that some of the aid will be 
used for engineering research, none 
of them specifically say so. Says the 
editorial: “Because men like Dr. 


Bush who were instrumental in having 
these bills written—and who may have 


‘road to war. 


a large say in how the proposed fed- 
eral aid is used—are men chiefly con- 
cerned with pure science, it seems de- 
sirable to have the legislation that is 
finally adopted, state specifically that 
research into engineering problems is 


to be included. Expansion of re- 
search in the basic sciences is highly 
desirable, but if that research is to 
make its greatest contribution to tech- 
nological progress, ample funds also 
must be provided for studies directed 
toward the practical application of the 
knowledge acquired by that research.” 


Some economists insist that the great 
era of growth and expansion in Amer- 
ica, ended with the cutting off of im- 
migration and the exhaustion of our 
supply of “free land.” Others de- 
plore such a ‘‘defeatist’’ view and point 
to the many new products which are 
available for industry to produce and 
market. A third type of economist 
reminds us that for every physical 
expansion of our industrial plant, there 
must be a corresponding “expansion” 
of the (private) debt load. Increased 
production also requires a heavy and 
wide increase in the volume of buying 
power distributed in the form of wages 
to workers. At this point the discus- 
sion usually breaks up-‘The whole sub- 
ject requires a good dose of “‘scientific 
method,” in our humble opinion. 


A Chinese philosopher comments 
significantly on the attitude of some 
impractical people. He says: “He 
who waits for a sign from Heaven, 
while neglecting the earthquake, .is de- 
void of wisdom.” 


We know people who remind us of 
the Jersey City politician who excused 
his official misconduct by saying: 
“There are times, you know, when a 
politician has to rise above principle.” 


The road to peace is conceded gen- 
erally to be more difficult than the 
This may or may not 
illustrate the old saying, “it is easier 
to do and die, than it is to reason 
why.” America is fortunate in having 
technical men, trained in high art of 
“reasoning why.” 


A “conservative” has been defined 
as a man who wants huge business 
profit as a reward for taking a “‘risk,” 
and then insists that the government 
guarantee either his profit or his in- 
vestment. 
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Massachusetts State Society 
Organizes For Membership Drive 


The Massachusetts State Society of 
Professional Engineers held its first 
meeting on May 23rd, 1945, at the 
University Club, in Boston, with its 
newly elected officers presiding, as fol- 
lows: 

President, William F. Ryan, Assist- 
ant Engineering Manager, Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, 49 
Federal Street, Boston 7, Massachus- 
etts. 

First Vice President, Charles W. 
Kendall, Chief Engineer, Turner Con- 
struction Company, 143 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Second Vice President, George E. 
Fox, Chief Engineer, The Chapman 
Valve Manufacturing Company, In- 
dian Orchard, Massachusetts. 


Secretary, Alvin S. Mancib, Presi- 
dent, Alvin S. Mancib Company, West 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 


Treasurer, L. P. Leathers, Plant En- 
gineer, W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corpora- 
tion, 529 Main Street, Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 

Board Member, R. D. Stuffner, Chief 
Engineer, New England Gas & Elec- 
tric System, 719 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 


Board Member, Milton F. Beecher, 
Director of Research, Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Lawrie Addresses Meeting 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Ryan. He spoke on the pro- 
gress the State Society has made, and 
introduced the speaker of the evening, 
who was President Elect Lawrie, of the 

‘National Society. Mr. Lawrie spoke 
on the subject, “What the Society 
means to the Professional Engineet’’ 
and answered questions asked him by 
the members present. This was a very 
successful meeting and was attended 
by some fifty members. 

The Board of Directors of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Society held its first 
regular meeting on Tuesday, Sept. 
25th, at the University Club in Bos- 
ton. At this meeting the following 
Committees were appointed: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 


1, Chester P. Baker, Acting Chair- 
man, Educator; 2, Francis W. Ma- 
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RITCHIE LAWRIE, JR., 
the National Society's newly elected Presi- 
dent, who spoke at the first meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Society. 


honey, Private Consultant; 3, Charles 
A. Fritz, Public Consultant; 4, Cyril 
H. Hannon, Industrial Consultant; 5, 
James A. Powell, Industrial Consult- 
ant; Maurice A. Reidy (Alternate), 
Private Consultant; A. W. Hodges 
(Alternate), Public Consultant; 
Charles F. Vaughan (Alternate), In- 
dustrial Consultant. 


MEETINGS AND PROGRAMS 
COMMITTEE: 1, C. A. Kendell, Bos- 
ton—Acting Chairman; 2, V. T. Mal- 
colm, Indian Orchards; 3, G. A. 
Rehm, Worcester; 4, L. P. Leathers, 
Boston; 5, E. L. Blair, Boston; 6, 
B. V. Giegerich, Pittsfield; 7, O. T. 
Tungberg, Quincy. 


Get Behind This Committee 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 1, 


George E. Fox, Springfield, Acting 
Chairman; 2, Edward E. Lynch, Lynn; 
3, Peter J. Equi, Holyoke; 4, John G. 
Thomas, Lowell; 5, Ernest J. Bleiler, 
Waltham; 6, C. M. Clark, Boston; 7, 
N. E. Smith, Fall River; 8, P. W. 
Terry, Pittsfield; 9, Gorton W. Brush, 
Boston; 10, H. G. Bower, Boston. 


LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
PUBLIC HELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE: 1, Milton F. Beecher, Holden, 
Acting Chairman; 2, F. M. Gunby, 
Boston; 3, James H. Carr, Boston; 
4, John T. Croghan, Cambridge; 5, 
Jerome A. Johnson, Boston; 6, N. B. 
Mitchell, Salem; 7, E. W. Olson, Fall 
River, 


ETHICS and PRACTICES COm. 
MITTEE: 1, Ray A. Newton, Welles. 
ley, Acting Chairman; 2, Harold § 
Cole, Boston; 3, Lionel A. Gale, Bos. 
ton; 4, G. F. Holland, Boston; 5, 
Chisholm Boston; 6, H. W. Woodgar, 
Pittsfield; 7, John W. Thompson, 
Boston. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 1, 


Chester P. Baker, Boston, Acting Chair. 
man; 2, L. A. Whipple, Boston; 3, 
A. J. Leavitt, Boston; 4, F. J. Graf, 
Boston; 5, Maurice Reidy, Boston. 


These committees are now holding 
separate meetings for the purpose of 
electing permanent chairmen. As 
soon as this is accomplished, the State 
Society expects to be well launched 
on a successful season in which we ex- 
pect to have some interesting meetings 
and enrole many new members. 


Our first open meeting under this 
new management will be held January 
12, 1946. Every Professional En- 
gineer in the State is invited to attend. 


The ultimate end of education, of 
science, of technology, of industry, of 
enterprise, is not learning, or even 
wisdom, but more particularly human 
welfare, or human behavior. 


Some one has said that America 
probably contains a great number of 
potential Newtons, who never had a 
chance to actually see an apple fall 
to the ground. 


Controversy is said to be the child 
of ignorance, and we find fewer of 
them among those thinking men who 
have the ability to interpret facts 
clearly. Yes, we do mean professional 
engineers. 


In the old “horse and buggy days” 
it took the average farmer longer to 
drive to his “County seat,” than today 
it takes an airplane to fy from New 
York to China. 


The engineer's usefulness to society 
could be enormously increased if he 
could be induced to broaden his hoti- 
zon by applying to the problems of the 
nation, the same analytical skill he so 
effectively displays in handling every- 
day technical matters. 
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Young War Engineers 


Stressing the practical value of en- 
gineering personnel who know how 
to work effectively with human beings, 


as well as with the forces of Nature, 
the Engineering News Record for No- 
vember 1st points out the significance 
of this issue at this time when so many 
young engineers are returning from 
military service. “Scholastic training 
is a great asset, which becomes more 
valuable as each year goes by,’’ says 
the NE-R, “but the able engineer is 
the product of such training supple- 
mented by the broader training that 
comes from having to work for and 
with other people, from meeting emer- 
gencies single-handed, making com- 
promises, and taking defeat standing 
up. These considerations lead to the 
conclusion that the years that many 
young engineers or potential engineers 
have spent in military service may 
turn out to be the most significant 
part of their engineering training. 
Military service has many drawbacks, 
but it is a great builder of self-reliant 
men and men who know how to work 
with others. The war has taken many 
potential engineers, but it may offset 
this by turning others to engineering 
and by accelerating the maturity of all 
who enter the engineering field at 
the end of their military service.” 


“Liaison With Government” 


Under the above title, the Electrical 
World, in its issue of November 10th, 
deals with what we feel is always a 
timely subject. It is easy for all of 
us to criticize the government. Too 
often we forget that government agen- 
cies have a right to expect some co- 
operation from citizens. Speaking of 
the desirability of a two-way working 
together of business and government, 
the editorial has this to say, in part: 


“If we are to give more than a 
mere lip service to the principle that 
government in a democracy is to serve 
its people and not to rule them, we 
must do something more than criti- 
cize. Time after time, bureau heads, 
as well as those elected to Congress, 
have asked business to let them know 
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its problems. 

Sometimes business has gone to 
Washington in large groups to dis- 
cuss broad policy, and at other times 
small groups of competitors have, in 
connection with some bill, taken their 
specific problems down there. Never 
in peace time has business gone to 
the national capital regularly for the 
purpose of creating a closer bond of 
mutual understanding . . .” 


The editorial closes with this sum- 
mary: ‘Government is getting stronger 
in its regulation of our daily affairs. 
Business must recognize this trend and 
do everything it can to encourage a 
sympathetic and constructive regula- 
tion that will provide a political atmos- 
phere toward business that encourages 
full operation of a free economy.” 


Public Vs Private Housing 


The United States Roofing Con- 
tractors’ Association has issued a 
thought-provoking circular entitled, 
“Wanted — A 10-Years’ Housing 
Plan.” While this subject borders on 
the “technical,” from the standpoint 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, there is much in this dis- 
cussion of interest to many Profes- 
sional Engineers. 


Under the head of ‘Private Versus 
Public Housing,” the Contractors’ cir- 
cular has this comment to make: 


“Private enterprise in building has 
carried On a campaign against public 
housing, a campaign also based on 
fear—fear that public housing will 
drive private building interests out of 
Susiness. Again the field is so vast 
that competition does not exist. 


“The problem of both public and 
private housing is that there is not a 
sufficient supply of labor for either, 
certainly not for both. If the private 
building interests can construct 
2,000,000 homes so that 30 per cent 
of them rent for less than $20 a 
month, or sell for less than $2,000; 
and that another 24 per cent rent for 
less than $30, and sell for less than 
$3,000, with the balance above these 
figures, then there is no need for 


public housing. The building indus- 
try never has been able to build homes 
according to such a classification.” 


The circular concludes with this 
thought: “Housing is not another com- 
petitive product like chewing gum. 
Housing is in an era of broad public 
interest and that public interest is 
paramount.” 


We “Hang Separately” 


The urgency of the need for an 
overall organization of technologists 
was never better illustrated than by a 
recent ruling of the Civil Service 
Commission on minimum educational 
requirements for engineers and other 
technologists who seek positions. The 
editor of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry recently commented on the 
Commission’s ruling in part as fol- 
lows: 


“According to the new law, the 
responsibility rests squarely with the 
Civil Service Commission to decide if 
minimum educational qualifications 
are to be required for positions of a 
scientific, technical or professional na- 
ture and if so, the Commission must 
state publicly its reason or reasons for 
such action. 


No Standards Required 


“The American Chemical Society 1s 
informed that the Civil Service Com- 
mission will require minimum educa- 
tional qualifications in the case of med- 
ical doctors, dentists, veterinarians, 
teachers, nurses, and some other clas- 
sifications which very obviously fall 
within the category of scientific, tech- 
nical and professional position, but 
will not demand minimum educational 
requirements from those who seek 
positions as chemists, physicists and 
engineers .. . 


The Professional Engineers, as well 
as the chemists of the country should 
protest such a ruling on the part of 
the Civil Service Commission. But 
such protests often go unheeded by 
government agencies, unless they have 
the backing of numbers from all 
branches of the profession. The need 
for an enlarged National Society of 
Professional Engineers is indeed great. 
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MAKING PATENT DRAWINGS 
By Harry Radzincky 

Each of the from 750 to 1000 United 
States patents filed every week re- 
quires one or more drawings that must 
conform to the exact style prescribed 
by the United States Patent Office. 

Mr. Radzinsky’s book provides, for 
the first time, a complete handbook on 
the preparation of patent drawings. 
It gives explicit instructions for shad- 
ing in the form peculiar to patent 
drawings, for the proper placement of 
numerals and figures, and all other 
special techniques in making the re- 
quired drawings both for patents and 
for trademarks. It shows, step by 
step, how the drawings for both simple 
and complex inventions are made, 
with many illustrations reproduced 
from actual drawings from the Patent 
Office. It gives much practical advice 
on the use of drawing materials and 
on drafting techniques, and shows 
how to avoid faults or defects in draw- 
ings which might cause them to be 
rejected by the Patent Office. 

The whole book, reflecting as it 
does the thorough experience and ex- 
tensive experience of a patent attor- 
ney who has been in active practice 
for over twenty-five years, provides a 
valuable reference for patient attor- 
neys, patent departments in industrial 
concerns, inventors, and all others 
handling patents, as well as a training 
in a most profitable field for drafts- 
men. 

114 pages, Cloth, 742x10%, Illustrated $3.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ELECTRONICS DICTIONARY 

By Nelson M. Cooke and John Markus 

The Electronics Dictionary published 
by McGraw-Hill is an up-to-date glos- 
saty containing readily understandable 
and accurate definitions of 6,492 terms 
used in radio, television, industrial 
electronics, communications, facsimile, 
sound recording, etc. In view of the 
extensive development of new terms 
during recent years, this compilation 
of authoritative definitions promises 
to be of great usefulness. 

In general, it has been the authors’ 
aim to write definitions understand- 
able to a high-school student, and at 
the same time useful to the engineer, 
since each definition is accurate and, 
in most jnstances, complete in itself. 

The authors have made a serious 
attempt to standardize the many com- 
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pound words and phrases used in elec- 
tronics, and they have used a con- 
sistent hyphenating policy throughout. 
A complete and consistent abbreviat- 
ing policy is presented for the first 
time in this book, based upon prin- 
ciples set forth by the American Stand- 
ards Association. The dictionary is 
illustrated by 610 appropriate dia- 
grams and sketches. 


434 page, Cloth, 6 x 9, Ilustrated........ $5.00 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


AL SMITH, AMERICAN 
By Frank Graham 


This is an informal biography of a 
man loved by millions. It is a book 
as informal as Al Smith himself and 
is the inspiring story of a boy who 
was born on New York’s East Side 
and grew up to be a great political 
figure and a great American. 

Al Smith was many things in a long 
and crowded life: mewsboy, truck 
chaser, fishmonger, clerk, process 
server, Assemblyman, sheriff, Governor 
of the State of New York, Presidential 
candidate, and businessman; but above 
all he was a decent, forthright, out- 
spoken American who once put his 
simple credo into these words: 

“I know what is sight. If I ever 
do anything that is wrong, it will not 
be because I do not know it to be so 
and you can mark it down as being 
wilful and deliberate and hold me to 
account for it.” 

There is, in the pages of this inti- 
mate story of his life, much of the 
story of the New York of his youth, 
of his family and his friends, of the 
men and women who helped to mold 
his life—policemen, Bishops, firemen, 
judges, parish priests, truckmen, poli- 
tical bosses, financiers, and many others 
from every walk of life. 

As his life unfolds, the scene broad- 
ens and is peopled with many famous 
men and great cities: Tom Foley, 
Charles F. Murphy, Elihu Root, Charles 
Evans Hughes, William F. Kenny, Jim- 
my Walker, Jim Farley, John Raskob, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, and Albany, New York in 
the Sheriff's Office, Albany in the 
Governor’s Mansion, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, Houston, Chicago, London, 
Paris, Rome and the Vatican. 


242 pages, Cloth, 5% x 8¥2, Illustrated $2.50 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES 
By E. Timoshenko and D. H. Young 

In the preparation of this book, the 
authors have tried to keep in mind 
the fact that theory of structures is 
based on mechanics with which the 
reader is already familiar. Every ef. 
fort has been made to show him that 
the methods of analysis used in 
“Theory of Structures” are only a 
further development of the general 
principles of mechanics that he al. 
ready knows. They believe that this 
establishment of a close connection 
between the teaching of mechanics 
and structures can be most helpful in 
understanding the various practical 
methods of analysis of trusses and 
frames. In fact, such a complete 
understanding is necessary for a suc- 
cessful application and adaptation of 
theoretical knowledge to the solution 
of various practical problems. 

The first chapter offers an intro- 
duction to the theory of structures in 
which the basic principles of statics 
are recapitulated. Succeeding chapters 
deal with the analysis of statically de- 
terminate trusses in one plan, influ- 
ence lines, formation and analysis of 
space trusses with hinged joints, prin- 
ciples of mechanics preparatory to the 
analysis of statically indeterminate 
structures, methods of calculating de- 
flections of trusses, theory of statically 
indeterminate trusses, bending of 
beams and frames, and the theory of 


arches. 
488 pages, Cloth. 6 x 9, Illustrated ....$5.00 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


PRACTICAL DESIGN HANDBOOK 
FOR ENGINEERS 


By Dr. Alois Cibulka 

This combination of Textbook- 
Handbook contains the practical ex- 
perience of over 30 years gained both 
in Europe and America. In one handy 
volume are the charts, tables, formu- 
las, worked out and used by the author 
in designs of millions of dollars worth 
of equipment all over the world. 

This book originated from the lec- 
tures conducted by the author in the 
classes for Industrial Engineers in the 
State of Texas. It is an engineering 
library by itself, useful to any Engin- 
eer—Civil, Mechanical, Structural, In- 
dustrial, Chemical, Architects, Build- 
ers, Mechanics, etc. 


358 pages, Paper, 914 x 12, Illustrated: $6.00 
CLARK AND COURTS 
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What’s New 


(News from industry — gathered by the publisher) 
Requests for further information concerning any item mentioned 
under this heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer. It 
would be appreciated if inquiries be addressed on professional or 


company letterhead. 


SEND INQUIRIES DIRECT TO AMERICAN ENGINEER, 
#6 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW PROCESS OF INTERNAL 
PLATING MAKES STEEL PIPE 
CORROSION-RESISTANT 


The inside of steel pipe can be 
electro-plated with nickel or other 
metals by means of a new process re- 
cently developed. The process is rela- 
tively inexpensive and is said to be 
commercially practical in every respect. 
It develops a smooth, ductile, pore-free 
nickel deposit fully adherent to the 
base metal, and it can be applied to 
pipe or tubing up to 18” overall dia- 
meter, in random lengths approxi- 
mately 20 feet. Use of the process 
endows steel pipe with the corrosion- 
resistance of nickel, while retaining 
the low cost, strength, and fabricating 
characteristics of the former. 


Fittings and pipe line accessories 
are available for complete piping 
systems. Welding and fabricating 
techniques have been fully developed. 
The internally plated pipe can be weld- 
ed, reduced and bent, hot or cold, 
without destroying any portion of 
the internal lining. In reducing tub- 
ing by the cold reduction method, it is 
now possible to predetermine the ac- 
tual thickness of the plating throughout 
the entire reduction, because the ap- 
plied metal and the base metal reduce 
in equal ratio. 


The piping costs only a fraction as 
much as solid pipe of corrosion-resist- 
ant alloys, making possible substantial 
savings where alloy pipe has been used 
heretofore and extending the use of 
corrosion-resistant material to applica- 
tions formerly prohibited by the high 
cost of alloy pipe. 


It will find wide use in the produc- 
tion or handling of petroleum, chemi- 
cals, foods, textiles, plastics, coke and 
gas, glue gelatin, paints, varnishes, 
sugar, paper, pulp, dye stuffs, glass and 
ceramics. 


Bulletins of information and engin- 
eering data, now being prepared, will 
be availablé for distribution in the 
very near future. 


After every war, so the psychologists 
say, there is a tendency to turn from 
violence without, to violence within. 


For further information, addreses Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 433. 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE SCREW 
DRIVER TOOL 


A handy new tool for auto me- 
chanics, maintenance men, assembly 
line workers, engineers, plumbers, car- 
penters, and others is now on the mar- 
ket. 

It is a new Triple-purpose Screw 
Driver Tool with a “power-arm”’ ar- 
rangement that gives extra power 
which unlocks rusted screws an ordin- 
ary screw driver cannot budge. In 
reverse, it makes possible the last 
quarter-turn pressure needed to tighten 
screws and make them stay-put. With 
the power-arm folded back into the 
handle, the tool becomes a standard 
type screw driver. This aluminum 
power-arm is so constructed that when 
in use it affords a solid horizontal 
hand support that allows full hand 
and body pressure to prevent slipping 
or gashing of screw head. This tool 
has an aluminum handle; blade is 
drop-forged steel and plated to ward 
off rust. The new tool is made in 5” 
by 14", 6” x 5/16”, 8” by 3/8” 
length blades. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 434. 


SINGLE-ACTING PILE 
HAMMERS 


To call attention to a standard line 
of single-acting pile hammers a new 
16-page bulletin of detailed informa- 
tion was released recently. 


This bulletin describes the special 
purposes for which these single-acting 
hammers are intended, and lists a num- 
ber of their superior advantages, in- 
cluding underwater operation, a fea- 
ture not found in other makes of 
single-acting hammers. 


Specifications, cross-section diagrams 
and listing of component parts are 
included, also detailed data on opera- 
tion. A table based on an established 
formula for bearing power of piles 
offers help in selecting the correct 
size of hammer. 


If democracy is to survive, we must 
marry Reason to Political Power. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 435. 


Get your data on PLASTICS 
from 102 
commercial 
applications 


—materials 
—methods of 
fabrication 
—properties 
—design 


—cost factors 

The answers to your 
practical considera- 
tions on plastic mate- 
rials and processes, in 
specific case studies of 
successful commercial 
products, covering 
every field of present- 


day use. 
Just Published! 


PLASTICS 
IN PRACTICE 


Bv JOHN SASSO 


Managing Editos, Product Engineering 


and MICHAEL A. BROWN, JR. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


185 pages, 71, x 104, 90 illustrations, $4.00 


This book gives over a hundred case studies, 
each one vividly illustrating the use of a par- 
ticular plastic or fabricating method. Tlss is 
a bouk for engineers, designers and business- 
men who want facts which have been success- 
fully demonstrated in use. It is a book for 
men who want concrete answers to practical 
queries concerning a new material or process : 
What is it good for? Will it improve the 
product? Will it increase sales? Will it lower 
cost? Here, in accurate, understandable, and 
usable form, are the. answers to these as well 
as a host of other pertinent questions on 
specific physical properties and mechanical 
considerations of materials. 


This book gives you— 

—a working knowledge ot plastics 

—an intensively-studied review of present and probable 
future uses of plastic materials 

—an idea of the relationship of plastics to metals and 
other material 

—information on the place of plastics in your particular 
line of activity 


e 102 detailed case studies describe how plas- 
tics have been adopted in answer to a series 
of specific problems. 


e New developments in materials and proc- 
esses are covered, including styrene elastomer, 
stripping coatings, jet molding, ete., and a 
critical evaluation of their effects on the use 
of plastics is presented. 


See if 10 days @ Send this coupon 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 

Send me Sasso and Brown’s P”.ASTICS IN PRACTICE 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash erders.) 


COMPANY 
AE 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. only.) 
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ALL-PURPOSE UTILITY TRUCK 


Flexibility is the keynote of this 
new, patented All-purpose Utility 
Truck. It is designed for quick and 
easy handling of parts, equipment and 
supplies in industrial plants. The 
manufacturer states that important 
features of the new truck are short 
wheelbase making for easy maneuver- 
ability, sturdy all-steel construction as- 
suring years of service even with rough 
and continuous use, plus unusual flex- 
ibility providing applications for a 
variety of jobs. 

Smaller than the heavier trucks and 
wagons now used industrially for the 
extra heavy loads, the new unit fills 
the need for a compact, easily maneuv- 
ered truck to handle the many odd 
transport jobs around an industrial 
plant. This new unit lends itself to 
use such as materials handling, parts 
assembly, production line, shipping 
room, stock storage and dispatch of 
parts and materials. 


Steel bed and platform of the new 
truck are seamless one-piece construc- 
tion. All corners are rounded, edges 


reinforced. Substantial corner guards 
have been provided to give handle 
maximum rigidity and protect corners 
of load. A reinforced steel channel 
runs beneath the bed of the truck giv- 
ing it a tremendous ‘‘falling weight.” 
The manufacturer claims that seventy- 
five to one hundred pound weights 
can be dropped on the bed of this 
truck without impairing its life or dur- 
ability. 


The bed or base of the truck is 23- 
1/8” wide and 33-3/8” long. Height 
of truck from floor to handle, is 36”. 
The four steel disk wheels are ball 
bearing and can be supplied in either 
8” or 10” sizes with rubber tires or 
10” with plastic tired wheels. The 
front wheels are stationary, the rear 
wheels swivel. The rubber tires are 
noiseless and are recommended by the 
manufacturer for the lighter loads of 
500-600 lbs. While the truck is easy 
to handle even with much heavier 
loads, the manufacturer recommends 
that plastic wheels be specified when 
heavy loads are anticipated. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 436. 


HOLDER FOR BROKEN 
HACK SAW BLADES 


Designed to cut down the discard of 
broken lengths of hack saw blades 
this Hack Saw Blade Holder also ae. 
commodates thin flat file sections, B 
its use, craftsmen or workmen of all 
kinds can now find a multitude of 
uses for their old or broken Cutting 
blades. 


Utmost simplicity characterizes the 
device. It is a single unit tool com. 
posed of a tubular handle with ap 
extended positive grip nose for se. 
curing the working point of the blade 
or file. The ends of the handle are 
slotted to receive inserted blades. Al- 
most any length blade can be held 
securely. 


Many workmen make their own 
knives or scrapers by grinding old 
blades to shape. The new holder is 
an ideal handle for these tools. In 
addition to saving expensive material, 
the holder simplifies many operations 
such as key-hole sawing and is per- 
fectly suited for tool and die makers. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, refcrence ivo. 437. 


covery and other jobs. 


Patented, bolted sectional steel hulls, all machinery 


HYDRAULIC 
DREDGES 
Sizes 8’’ to 15"’ 


BOLTED SECTIONAL 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Every ASD dredge is designed as a complete, inte- 
grated unit for economical performance. Backed by 40 
years of dredge building experience, these units are 
cutting yardage costs on many different projects— 
canals, harbors, drainage, sand, gravel, fills, ore re- 


and accessories are shipped by rail, truck or as hold DIPPER 
cargo for assembly at site of use. May be dismantled. and 
shipped and reassembled. 

CLAMSHELL 


Write for catalog, photos and data sheets. 
Place your order NOW for early delivery. 


rae), AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO.INC. 


FORT WAYNE 1-INDIANA : U.S.A. 


cu. yd. up 
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ROADBUILDERS’ EQUIPMENT 


Four new developments, which will be of material 
help to roadbuilders, are announced. They include a widen- 
ing finisher, a precision subgrader, a segregation elimina- 
tor, and a concrete paving conveyor. 

The Widening Finisher, intended primarily for wide- 
ning work on concrete paving construction, is simple and 
inexpensive to operate. It is of the single screed type and 
can accommodate widths from 2 to 6 feet. It has two 
traction speeds, forward and reverse, and there are two 
screed speeds to allow for concrete of different textures. 
The machine can be used for building concrete sidewalks. 


The Precision Subgrader employs an entirely new 
rinciple of cutting the subgrade for paving construction 
to the exact elevation and shape required by the specifica- 
tions. The precision subgrader leaves the subgrade as 
firmly compacted as the original prepared grade, and 
thus eliminates the need for subsequent compacting of 
the subgrade by rolling. : 
Flexibility of operation is one of the characteristics 
of the new machine. It will be available in widths adjust- 
able for half-width and full-width paving operations. The 
capacity of the precision subgrader in completed subgrade 
will keep pace with the accelerated rate of production. 

The Segregation Eliminator was originally developed 
to prevent the tendency of coarse aggregates to segregate 
as they are discharged from overhead storage bins. The 
eliminator is simple and inexpensive, and can be installed 
in each of the coarse aggregate compartments of the over- 
head storage bin. It is adjustable in its operation and 
automatic in its functioning. - 

Coarse aggregates, such as gravel, slag, and crushed 
stone, undergo segregation as they are deposited in over- 
head storage bins from clamshell buckets, conveyors, 
screens, and the like. The segregation eliminator corrects 
whatever segregation takes place while the bins are being 
filled, and delivers a uniformly graded aggregate from the 
discharge gate at the bottom of the bin compartment. 

The multiple compartment storage bins for central 
mixing plants, truck mixer loading plants and batching 
plants for road or bridge work made by the manufacturer 
will include provisions for the installations of the segre- 
gation eliminator in the coarse aggregate compartments 
of the storage bin, when required or specified. 

The Concrete Paving Conveyor is a portable conveyor 
for concrete paving construction which rides the forms 
ahead of the concrete paving spreader and finishing ma- 
chine, receives the concrete from truck mixers, and de- 
posits the concrete within the paving area. 

The problem which this machine helps to solve has 
been one which has always been troublesome in the field 
of paving construction. Concrete from the truck mixers 
should be placed between the forms in proper position 
from whence it can be spread rapidly and economically. 
Paving mixes usually dry will not flow down the discharge 
chute of the truck mixer without manual assistance. 

The problem is overcome by the new portable paving 
conveyor in the following manner. The conveyor receives 
the concrete in a collecting hopper which is cantilevered 
beyond the side form. There it is in a position to receive 
the discharge from truck mixers while they are parallel 
to the longitudinal axis of the paving operation. The con- 
crete is conveyed laterally and deposited within the paving 
area. In half-width construction, the concrete is deposited 


information, address American Engineer, reference 
0. 
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TOMORROW'S PLANS ARE BASED ON 


TODAY’S SERVICE... 


“The City of Tomorrow” is on 
the drawing board today. The 
efficient apartment house with 
appointments for gracious liv- 
ing will replace the slum tene- 
ment; the old, but sturdy 
house will get a face-lifting 
and a modern elevator. 

In the last building boom mod- 
ern elevators, automatic and 
push button, were as new as 
the boom—there was no rec- 


ord of performance or service. 


During the years that followed, 
the outstanding service of 
Watson Electric Elevators has 
placed the name WATSON in 
the forefront in preference of 
Tomorrow’s Planners. 


S> as you plan for tomorrow, 
consider WATSON’S record of 
today and yesterday. Specify 
WATSON ELEVATORS. 


WATSON ELEVATOR CoO., Inc. 


407 WEST 36th STREET @ FACTORY 

NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Electric Passenger and Freight Elevators, 
Modernization. Service and Repair. INCLIN-ATOR, “Elevette.” 


THE B-T PORTABLE LIGHT BOX 


FOR TRACING, VIEWING, ETC. 


This unit has many uses in drafting rooms, engin- 
eers’, surveyors’ and architects’ offices, etc. It is 
unequalled for tracing, viewing, etc. Equipped with 
the B-T Blue Light, the Beattie Portable Light Box 
can be used in a brightly lit room because this Blue 
Light does not fade or mix with any other light, is 
always cool and can be used constantly without over- 
heating or growing dim. Operates on A.C., 60 cyl., 
115 volt current and consumes only as much current 
as a 150 watt lamp. 

Size of glass in the above model is 24” x 20”. 
The Beattie Light Box is available in two other 
models: the Suit Case Model—with viewing glass 
17” x 14”, and the Drafting Room Desk Model— 
with viewing glass 31” x 27”. Other sizes can be 
made to special order. 

Write for full specifications and prices of stock 
models or of any special size you are interested in. 


BEATTIE PROCESS CAMERA CO. 
SUMMIT 9, NEW JERSEY 
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‘Now available— 
Your guide to precise 
usage in working with 


ELECTRONICS terms 
6500 


CLEAR-CUT 
DEFINITIONS AND 
REFERENCE DATA 


ERE is the book 

that every elec- 
tronics and radio man 
has been looking for— 
an up-to-date, compre- 
hensive dictionary cov- 
ering all the terms used 
.in electronics and its 
extensive practical ap- 
plications, radio, tele- 
vision, communications, 
and industrial electron- 
ics. 


For clear, precise definitions, accurate usage, 
well-illustrated descriptions, and for standardized 
abbreviating, and hyphenating policy, 

is will be a constant aid to everyone work- 
ing with electronics and radio engineering— 
whether student or engineer, editor, or engineer- 


ing secretary. 
Just Out! 


ELECTRONICS 
DICTIONARY 


By NELSON M. COOKE, L#. Com. U.S.N. 


Executive Officer, Radio Materiel School 
Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 


and JOHN MARKUS 
Associate Editor, Electronics 


433 pages, 5% x 8% 
over 600 illustrations, $5.00 


OW at last here is an authoritative work to 

clarify and define the myriad new terms 
that have come into usage with the vast growth 
of electronics and electrical engineering. Nowhere 
else will you find a dictionary comparable to this 
in scope and timeliness. Nowhere else will you 
find such a thorough, extensive, generously illus- 
trated compilation. 


This glossary fully covers terminology, principles, 
processes, _ equipment, abbreviations, and _ collo- 


quialisms in 


Radio Photoelectric controls 
Television safe devices, and 
Facsimile intrusion detec 

Sound recording Industrial electronics 
Communications ectronic motor 
Medical electronics control 

Electronic heating Long-distance telegraph 
Electronic welding and telephone 


This excellent dictionary should be of constant 
usefulness both to the technician and to the most 
advanced electronics engineer, for its definitions 
are exceptionally precise and accurate, and in most 
cases, each is complete in itself. Invaluable for 
its consistent abbreviating and hyphenating policy. 


Send for a free-examination copy 


McGraw-Hiill Book Co., 

330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 

Send me Cooke and Markus’ ELECTRONICS DIC- 
TIONARY for 10 days’ examination, on approval. 
In 10 days I will send $5.00, plus few cents pos- 
tage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
cash orders. ) 


Position oe 12-45 
In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co, 
12 Richmond St E, Toronto 1 


TUBING FITTINGS WHICH 
ELIMINATE END PREPARATION 


A line of time-saving Tubing Fit- 
tings which eliminate end preparation 
or soldering of the tubing and yet 
ang a stronger, leakproof and 

exible joint has just been announced 
The fittings, made in standard sizes 
from 1/8” to 114” O.D., consist of 
four parts—the body, a gripping ring, 
synthetic rubber gasket and nut. To 
attach the fitting, the nut (with gasket 
and ring inside) is slipped over any 
plain-end tube, cut to desired length. 
The tubing end is inserted into the 
body as far as it will go and the nut 
tightened. Tightening the nut com- 
presses the ring into a tight grip and 
moulds the gasket around the ring for 
a leak-proof seal that is so flexible 
it will withstand unusual vibration or 


impulse. 


According to the manufacturer, the 
elimination of flaring, swedging, or 
soldering the tube end adds consid- 
erably to the strength of the joint as 
well as saving time and labor and 
economies in time and material are 
also considerable over the collar, ring 
or ferrule type of tube-end fitting. 
The new tubing fittings are available 
in brass, aluminum or steel. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 439. 


LABORATORY SPRAY DRYER 


This Laboratory Spray Dryer is a 
ready tool for testing the applicability 
of spray drying to new products and 
the development of shorter processes 
for present products. Samples of 
dried product can be obtained from as 
little as a quart or two of liquid. 


Spray drying is a versatile process. 
Particle size, density, moisture con- 
tent, solubility and other characteris- 
tics are all subject to control. If the 
product is delicate or heat sensitive, 
short exposure time to the drying me- 
dium is important. In a spray dryer, 
the product is in the drying chamber 
only a few seconds. The temperature 
of the material during the drying pro- 
cess does not exceed the wet bulb 
temperature of the drying air. 


Test runs on any special material 
on either the Laboratory Dryer or the 
large commercial spray driver can be 
arranged. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 440. 
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HEAVY-DUTY MACHINE. 
CUTTING BLOWPIPE 


A new heavy-duty, oxy-acetylene 
machine-cutting blowpipe, has been 
developed. This new blowpipe, which 
cuts steel ranging in thickness from 
16 in. to 50 in. is particularly suited 
for hot top cutting, ingot slitting, riser 
cutting, cutting large forgings, and 
scrap cutting in many applications 
where the oxygen lance was formerly 
required. 


The blowpipe is water cooled and 
is intended to be mounted on a heavy. 
duty, straight-line cutting machine. A 
50-lb. gauge is attached to the blow. 
pipe body for checking cutting-oxygen 
pressures which are unusually low — 
never over 35 Ib. per sq. in. The blow- 
pipe is designed for operating with 
medium-pressure acetylene and will 
operate satisfactorily on a generator 
or a manifold having a minimum 
hourly capacity of 500 cu. ft. of acety- 
lene. Unless cutting oxygen is sup- 
plied from a pipe line, at least 10 
cylinders should be manifolded to 
provide sufficient capacity. In shops 
where steel over 18 in. thick must be 
cut frequently, the C-45 blowpipe pro- 
vides a tool for making these cuts 
quickly and economically. 


Also available is a blowpipe holder, 
designed especially for this blowpipe. 
It provides ease, accuracy, and sta- 
bility in making vertical and angu- 
lar adjustments. Vertical adjustment is 
obtained by turning a ball crank which 
operates a worm and gear that meshes 
with the blowpipe rack. A total angu- 
lar adjustment of 135 deg. can be 
obtained in the plane of the cut. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 441. 


FILMS TO HELP TEACH 
MATHEMATICS 


A series of 24 discussional type 
slidefilms, “Light On Mathematics’, 
has been produced and is now being 
distributed. These visual teaching 
aids are for introductory, refresher of 
review purposes. Kit 1 covers Arith- 
metic, Kit 2 Geometry, Kit 3 Algebra 
and Kit 4 Graphs—a total of 1,087 in- 
dividual teaching pictures. 


For further information, address Ameti- 
can Engineer, reference No. 442. 
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een THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
n 
Invites Applications From Engineers 
from 
- suited Opportunities are being offered to capable Engineers who can design and prepare 
4 ‘al engineering drawings for industrial buildings and their facilities. Assignments 
tial are not for specific projects but are in our regular engineering staffs in long estab- 
rmerly lished offices, located on the East Coast, Central West, Gulf Coast and West Coast. 
Positions are open to men possessing a sound background of education and ex- 
ed and perience and also to recent college graduates qualifying in— 
MECHANICAL 
blow! Industrial Plant Equipment * Process Piping * Power Plants * Heating Sys- 
oxygen tems * Air Conditioning and Ventilation * Conveying Systems * Plumbing 
and Sewers * Sprinkler Systems. 
ow- 
1 will Power Wiring A.C. and D.C. * Control Wiring * Industrial Illumination 
erator Power Distribution. 
~<a BUILDING DESIGN 
, sup. Structural Steel * Reinforced Concrete * Architectural * Industrial Plant 
st 10 Buildings and Related Structures. 
‘acl National Headquarters 
st be 16112 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
€ pfo- 
Cuts 
older RAPID WATER ANALYSIS The operation is foolproof and gives of one-half liter or more and subse- 
vpipe. APPARATUS identical results with different opera- quent precipitation waiting periods. 
The apparatus is equally at home in the 
. field and in the plant. Chemists will 
angu- the plant operator and laboratory tech- The instrument is supplied cali- d 
“Nt 1s nician with a rapid, precise method for brated and ready for assembly and oughly reliable in research work of 
vhich the determination of hardness, cal- use. There are no moving parts to 46 highest order. So well does it 
eshes cium and magnesium in waters, both wear out and no delicate features SS “Comitien in the presence of interfering 
angu- industrial and potable is now obtain- _—_go out of adjustment. All vital parts = ctctances that it can be used directly 
n be able. It is also widely applicable to are of durable plastic construction. with samples which contain chlorides 
ot problems in the process indus- = 74,5; new method of water analysis up to 2,000 ppm. Sulfates up to 1,000 
imeri- es. is devoid of the inherent and personal ppm are also without effect. Large 
According to the manufacturer, false errors of conventional hardness analy- fon concentrations, and the treating 
endpoints are absent, and air agita- sis procedures. It effectively sup- | and conditioning chemicals and com- 
tion eliminates tedious and arm break- _ plants the standard soap method for all | pounds used in boiler waters do not 
ing shaking by hand. .The accuracy uses, but it does much more—not only __ interfere. 
is comparable with lengthy and labori- _is it definitely more precise and rapid, The versatility of the new apparatus 
ous gravimetric methods, and sub- it is also readily usable with waters i, ¢.ther demonstrated by the ease 
type stances ordinarily present in water do which resist analysis by the traditional J i41, which micro determination of 
ics”, not interfere at all. ye method. The ratio of calcium Crinum and magnesium in boiler 
eing The apparatus is so simple that any and magnesium present does not af- scales, minerals, plant ash, rocks, sedi- 
hing operator can readily master its opera- fect the determination ; there is a single ents, and similar materials is made. 
f Of tion. It makes use of a new end ae endpoint for stoichiometrically equiva- 5, many cases these determinations are 
rith- based on the foam-meter ria le. lent quantities of calcium and mg  csrried out’ in the presence of practi- 
ebra This endpoint is unmistakable me _—_— as the’ selative cally all the impurities in the samples. 
/in- reproducible with a high degree of “Mounts present in the water. They are simple, accurate and repro- 
precision. Determinations are made Samples of 50. ml. or less are re- _ducible. 
within ten minutes and there is no wait- quired. This is in contrast with gravi- 
ing time to observe stability of lather, metric methods involving evaporation can Engineer, reference No. 443. 
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JAMES F. FOUHY 
P.E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants—Design, Supervision of Con- 
struction, Reports, Examinations, Investiga- 
tions, Industrial and Public Utilities. 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design Construction Investigation 
Reports ® Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


JAS. V. CURNUTTE & CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


Water Supply Industrial 


Sewerage Power Systems 
Sewage Disposal Valuations 
Utility and Reports 


NEW YORK CITY, 11 PARK PLACE 
ALBANY, N. Y., 36 STATE ST. 


L. DAVIDSON 
Industrial Plants, Buildings and related 
structures and utilities. 
Reports—Design—Construction 
Supervision—Research 
113 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


JULIUS HARWOOD, C. E. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


28-04 4lst Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 


Formerly 
Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas 


Engineers 
Traffic Reports Bridges 
Valuations Tunnels 
Harbor Works Subways 


Power Developments Foundations 
Industrial Buildings Dams 
Water Supply Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 


Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 
Avenida Presidente Wilson 164, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Water Supply Sewerage 
Railroads Highways 


Grade Separations—Bridges—Subways 


Design & Construction 
Water Supply Sewerage 
Bridges Structures 
Airpo Highways 


rts 
Flood Control Shore Protection 
Investigation - Reports - Appraisals 
123 Ogden Lane San Antonio 2, Texas 


258 Broadway 


Phone COrtland 7-0630 


Construction Surveys 
Town Planning 


Local Transportation 


Investigations — Reports — Appraisals 
Plans and Supervision of Construction 


20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 


Sub-Divisions 


USED EQUIPMENT 


When you need the services of a reliable, substantial 
and experienced firm thru which to dispose of your idle 
or surplus equipment. Or when you want to locate some 
good used items, contact 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
509. Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


AEROFIN 
CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


THE WIESNER-RAPP Co., Inc. 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
METAL 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ENGINEERS 


Specializing in the 
Design and Construction of 
WELDED FABRICATIONS 


From Ferrous 
and Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 


Diamond Drill & Core Borings 
TEST BORINGS 


5418 Post Road New York City 
Telephone KI 9-8458 


The Anchor Packing Gompany 


Pump Valves Asbestos Products 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Tauril Hydroil 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
(Near Canal Street) New York, N. Y. 


| 
PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
| 
| 
| 
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DO YOU WANT 
EXPERIENCE EX-SERVICE 
ENGINEERS? 


Now is the time to strengtheen 
your engineering staffs with 
thoroughly experienced ex- 
service Engineers looking for 
permanent connections. 
We are in touch with a number 
of these men — some of them 
members of the N.S.P.E. — with 
whom we will gladly put yo. in 
touch if you wil. us 
your requirement: | 
There is no charge uiis 
ice either to you or the ex- 
service man. 
Here is an example of the kind 
of man looking for a connection. 
Can you use him? 

Construction Engineer and 
Battalion Lieutenant, U. S. Navy 
— 3 years. 

Building Construction, includ- 
ing foundation work — 4 years. 

Maintenance Dept. Penn. R. R. 
— 6 years. 

College Graduate — (B. S.) 
38 years old. Married. 


Address 


c/o American Engineer 


GEARLESS PUMP 


An improved Gearless Pump for 
water, light oil or other liquid cir- 
culating use has been introduced. One 
feature of the new pump is the fact 
that it is equipped with special bear- 
ings which require only water lubrica- 
tion, eliminating the need for grease 
cups. No adjustments are needed. 
All metal is of bronze. The pump can 
be used in oil, or fresh or salt water, 
and can be easily installed. It can be 
mounted at any angle and operated in 
either direction with equal efficiency. 
Dependable and durable, it prevents 
motor failures and jamming or break- 
ing of gears is avoided. 

The impeller, which is a removable 
unit, is of tough resilient material com- 
posed of several layers of laminated 
sections, vulcanized together under 
great pressure. It enables sandy, muddy, 
or gritty particles to pass without harm 
to the pump should they get in the 
water or oil system. The new pump is 
available with single impeller and 
standard 1/,” connection and double 
impeller with standard 1” connection. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 444. 


DECEMBER, 1945 


SOAPLESS CLEANER 


An all-purpose Soapless Cleaner 
which is claimed to form suds instantly 
in hard, soft or sea water and effec- 
tively clean everything from delicate 
hosiery and woolens to grease-caked 
heavy machinery is now available to 
industrial users. It will be distributed 
through recognized jobbers, supply 
houses and sales representatives. 

This cleaner contains no abrasive 
and is entirely soluble. Every ingredi- 
ent is an active useful detergent. Ex- 
haustive on-the-spot working tests for 
more than three years have revealed, 
the manufacturer declares, the adapt- 
ability of the new cleaner to hundreds 
of industries. Wartime usage by ship- 
ping and marine operators showed that 
the solvent is effective in cutting away 
grease and grime from marine engines 
and cargo areas. Mixed with sea 
water it was used to remove oil slick 
in basins and drydocks, while in heavy 
steel industries, it cleaned large cast- 
ings and grease-coated machinery more 
effectively than acid. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 445. 


CONVERSION FACTORS AND 
FORMULAS FOR ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


An eight-page folder “Conversion 
Factors and Formulas for Electrical 
Engineers” has just been published. 
It contains over 600 conversion factors 
commonly used by electrical engineers 
as well as definitions of basic electrical 
units, prefixes, mensuration and tem- 
perature conversion factors. The lists 
are arranged for use in a loose-leaf 
binder or for desk or wall mounting. 
Conveniently indexed, a wealth of 
electrical information is made instantly. 
available. The factor tables have 
been lacquered to add durability. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 446. 


GASOLINE HOSE AND FITTINGS 


A new folder on its Gasoline Hose 
and Fittings has just been published 
and is now available upon request. 
The folder describes and pictures the 
operating advantages of tank truck hose 
with oil and gasoline proof synthetic 
rubber tube and cover, as well as all 
the fittings needed for its use. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 447. 
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For the basic knowledge 
you want on 


Electroutes 


An 
Introduction 
to Electronics 


‘By R. G. Hudson, $3.00 


This book explains in plain English 
the principles and potentialities of 
electronics. It is brief but inclusive. 
All the essential theory, including 
the structure of matter and the be- 
havior of electric current under 
various conditions, is very clearly 
explained. The construction of the 
basic electronic devices and their 
uses, both present and potential, in 
all fields—communications, power, 
machine control, photography, safe- 
ty, etc.—are described and illustrated. 


Have you got these useful engi- 
neering reference books? 


2. Rerodynamics 


By L. R. Parkinson $2.25 


A brief, clear explanation of all essentials. 
with much useful reference data. 


3. Making Patent 
Drawings 


Illustrated, step-by-step directions for the 
Preparation of drawings for all types of 
patents and trademarks. 


4. Air Conditioning 
Analysis 


A complete text and reference, with many 
valuable tables. 


5. Engineering 
Preview By L. E. Grinter — 


others: $6. 
A handy review of all engineering fun- 
damentals. 


FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 


The Macmillan Co, 60 Fifth Ave., New York Il 
Please fill my order for copies of. the 
books checked by number below, with the 
understanding that my bill will be can- 
celled if I return them within 7 days. 


2. 3. 4. 5. 
Please put my name on your mailing list 
to receive announcements of these forth- 
coming books: Simplified Punch and Die- 
making; Plastic Craft; Aircraft Mechanics 
Handbooks; Illustrated Jig-Tooling Dic- 
tionary; Aircraft Drafting. 


(Please give postal zoneno. if you have —_ 


r 
k 
FF, 
D 
Douglas 
nezuela 
4, : 


INSULATED VARIABLE 
TEMPERATURE 
AND HUMIDITY CHAMBER 


A new Insulated Variable Tempera- 
ture and Humidity Chamber for the 
simulation and control of atmospheric 
conditions has been announced and is 
now available in laboratory and pro- 
duction sizes. 


The cabinets are scientifically de- 
signed to provide accurate simulation 
and control of any desired temperature, 
humidity and air circulation condition 
in laboratory or production testing 
operations. Simple and fool-proof in 
construction. Batches or parts can be 
tested under standard or variable con- 
ditions. Temperature, humidity and 
air circulation can be controlled to close 
pre-selected limits. 

Conditioned air is kept in contin- 
uous forced circulation without un- 
desirable draft. Uniform wet and 


Now... a new approach to 


electrical transients — 


_ with emphasis on pulsed linear networks 


Here is a new approach to the fundamentals of 
transient analysis, presenting a general method of 
analysis in terms of mathematical concepts familiar 
This is done by use of 
differential equations whose scope is extended to pro- 
vide an effective means of solving transient problems. 

Mathematical results are correlated closely with the 
physical operations they describe. Emphasis is on the 
basic principles of circuit operation, and on establish- 
ing a method of analysis widely applicable, yet based 


to the electrical engineer. 


on familiar mathematical concepts. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


PULSED LINEAR NETWO 


This book gives you: 


—modern emphasis on response of networks to 
voltage pulses, against a sound background of 
the classical methods of analysis 

—an understanding of the basic factors gov- 
oe transient behavior of electrical net- 
works 

—familiarity with the interpretation of mathe- 
matical results in terms of the physical phe- 
nomena which they describe 

—mathematical derivations to clarify the logi- 
cal development of results 


CONTENTS 
i. 
Differential tions and Functions 
Bein Naworls Containing Resistance and Caped- 
4. Series Networks Gontaining Resistance and Induc- 
5. Series Networks Containing Resistance, Inductance 
and Capacitance 
6. Series-paralidl Networks Containing Resistance and 


Capacitance 
7. Series parallel Networks Containing Resistance and 


9. Elementary Applicati 
Tables of Exponentials and Hyperbolic Functions 
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dry bulb temperatures throughout the 
cabinet are thus provided. 


Dry bulb temperature of the air 
can be set from room temperature to 
any desired point. When unit is 
operating, this temperature does not 
vary in any part of cabinet by over 
1°C. plus or minus. 


Relative humidity can be controlled 
up to 90% and atmosphere will not 
vary over plus or minus 1/2°C. from 
the wet bulb of the humidity required. 


Glass doors permits inspection of 
contents without exposure of same to 
outside air. Under any set conditions, 
temperature and humidity will remain 
constant during operation. A simple 
resetting of controls brings cabinet to 
a new equilibrium within ten to fif- 
teen minutes. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 448. 


RKS 


By ERNEST FRANK 
Garden City Research Laboratories 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 
266 pages, 5 x 8, 183 illustra- 
tions and tables, $3.00 


Send for this book for 10 days’ free examination, on 
approval. Note the book’s many sketches, diagrams, and 
oscillograms illustrating transient network behavior. 


_~SEE IT 10 DAYS ON TRIAL 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 830 W. 420d St. New 


NETWORKS 


Send me Frank’s PULSED 


pl ge, or re- 
| turn book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) | 


MOBILE LOAD HANDLING 
DEVICE 


A new mobile load handling device 
of 2,000 pounds capacity which pro: 
vides a complete load handling unit 
that operates on the floor is now on 
the market. It is available as a com 
plete unit or as an assembly which in- 
cludes all parts to build the Gantry 
“A” Frame except the I-Beam_ which 
may be obtained locally. 


When purchased as an assembly, 
the Gantry “A” Frame may be com- 
leted in one hour. The design is 
such that the I-Beam may be mounted 
on top of the Gantry legs or suspended 
from them. 


The Gantry “A” Frame legs are 
formed from steel pipe welded into 
rigid one-piece units, and mounted on 
heavy duty industrial casters equipped 
with anti-friction bearings and_ ball 
bearing thrusts to insure easy move- 
ment and free swiveling. 


Outstanding advantages claimed 
are maximum rigidity with light weight 
—the complete assembly weighs but 
270 pounds, and it is arranged so that 
the entire space between the Gantry 
legs may be served because the inside 
faces of them are vertical their entire 
height. 


The principal dimensions of the 
completed Gantry “A” Frame with the 
I-Beam mounted on top of the legs 
are—over-all height 10 ft. 0”; clear 
space beneath the I-Beam 3 ft. 6’; 
clear space the entire height between 
the inside of Gantry legs 9 ft. 4-3/8”; 
width at floor 5 ft. 4”, and length over- 
all 12 ft. 6”. The frame is designed 
so that either a Chain Block or Electric 
Hoist suspended from an I-Beam Trol- 
ley may be employed as the hoisting 
unit. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 449. 


THERMOCOUPLE DATA BOOK 


A new Thermocuple Data Book 
and Catalog has just come off the press. 
Containing 32 pages, it gives infor- 
mation on selection of proper thermo- 
couples and carries installation aids. 
It describes and lists prices and recom- 
mendations on thermocouples, thermo- 
couple wire, lead wire, heads, con- 
nectors, plug and socket assemblies, 
insulators, and protecting tubes. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 450. 
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This famous advertisement first 
appeared in 1919, and its message 
is more potent than ever today! 
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; ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
ae e Xa nl e r Dept. AE 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
i S In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
oe i. ; co Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
H m i| t 0 “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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Helping you 
Sleep better 


It may seem a bit un- 
...that an electrical 
manufacturing company serving 
so many needs of a wide-awake, 
workaday world should be in- 
terested in helping you sleep. But 
with General Electric it’s a fact. 

Air conditioning units that 
make every night in the year “a 
good night to sleep” — automatic 
home heating systems— silent 
fans—quieter street cars and buses 
—heating pads—and feather- 
weight electric blankets for zero 
nights... 

These are only a few of the 
many aids to better sleep devel- 
oped by General Electric engi- 
neers and research scientists. 
General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, 


Taking the clatter out of the trolleys. Lucky 
indeed are folks sleeping along the routes of 
modern street cars and G-E powered electric 
trolley coaches. For these hush-hush vehicles 
barely whisper when they pass—even at full 
speed. The electric trolley coach is quieter by 
actual noise-meter test. 


Taking the buzz out of fans means taking 
the buzz out of the blades. For a lot of fan 
noise, like airplane noise, comes from the 
whirring blades. The result of G. E.’s de- 
signing and testing innumerable fan blades 
is the unique ‘‘Vortalex’”’ type. You can 
hardly hear it even if you listen carefully! 


She likes to sleep “snug as a bug in a rug’”’ on zero nights. Her husband is a ruggeder, 
warmer-blooded sort. But a feather-weight G-E automatic blanket for each is perfect— 
for these blankets can be adjusted to keep beds at any degree of warmth evenly all night 
long, despite temperature changes. G-E automatic blankets are made according to the same 
principle that keeps high-altitude flying suits “electrically warm’”’ even at 60° F. below zero, 


Taking street light out of bedrooms. This 
new street light is the greatest advance in ret 
idential street lighting in 40 years. Designed 
by G-E lighting engineers, it projects light 
away from the houses and to the street. It 
provides more light on the street where it 
belongs and less on your house front. 


More Goods for More People at Less Cost 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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ITMAN BOOKS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


(TO THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


An Outstanding List of Practical Technical Books 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
H. R. Simonds 
396 pp., 6x9 
GLASS: The Miracle Maker 
C. J. Phillips 
424 pp., 6x9 
PILE-DRIVING HANDBOOK 
R. D. Chellis 
276 pp., 514x8 
MODERN PLYWOOD 
T. D. Perry 
365 pp., 6x9 
THROUGH ENGINEERING EYES 
A. R. Cullimore 
166 pp., 514x77% 
ROLLING BEARINGS 
R. K. Allan 
401 pp., 5144x8l/, 
HYDRAULICS FOR ENGINEERS 
R. W. Angus 
346 pp., 514x814 
MECHANICAL VIBRATIONS 
R. K. Bernhard 
139 pp., 6x9 
A SURVEY OF GENERAL AND 
APPLIED RHEOLOGY 
G. W. Blair 
196 pp., 514x81/4, 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
J. M. Blair 
243 PP.» 
ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
A. W. Judge 
Vol. 1. Ferrous Metals 
369 pp., 514x8l, 
Vol. 2. Non-Ferrous and 
Organic Materials 
479 PP.» 
MEET THE ELECTRON 
David Grimes 
120 pp., 6x9 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$4.50 


$4.50 


$1.00 


$8.50 


$3.50 


$3.00 


$4.00 


$2.50 


$7.50 


$8.50 
$2.00 


MODERN METALLURGY 

FOR ENGINEERS 

F. T. Sisco 

426 pp., 6x9 

SOIL MECHANICS AND 
FOUNDATIONS 

F. L. Plummer & S. M. Dore 

473 pp., 6x9 

MODERN AIR CONDITIONING 
Carrier, Cherne, & Grant 

547 pp., 6x9 

MODERN WOOD ADHESIVES 
T. D. Perry 

365 pp., 6x9 

MICROMERITICS: The Technology 
of Fine Particles 

J. M. Dalla Valle 

428 pp., 6x9 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYING 
B. B. Talley & P. H. Robbins 

223 pp., 6144x9l4 

WOOD TECHNOLOGY 

H. D. Tiemann 

328 pp., 6x9 

FUNDAMENTALS OF 
INDETERMINATE STRUCTURES 
F. L. Plummer 

231 pp., 6x9 

THE DESIGN OF MANU- 
FACTURING ENTERPRISES 
Walter Rantenstrauch 

298 pp., 6x9 

PRINCIPLES OF MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
Walter Rautenstrauch 

312 pp., 6x9 

MOTION STUDY 

H. C. Sampter 

152 pp., 514x8 

MEC ICAL TESTING OF 
METALS AND ALLOYS 

P. F. Foster 


317 514x8l4 


You are invited to send for copies of any of these 
books on approval — for 10 Days Examination. Should 
they not prove suitable for. your needs, you may return 
them at the end of 10 days without any obligation. 


ADDRESS: DEPARTMENT AE 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


2 WEST 45th STREET 


$4.50 


$4.50 


$4.50 


$3.00 


“$8.50 


$3.00 


$3.75 


$1.75 


$5.00 
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® “Impossible” is a word that is not recognized by engineers. To dam a might 

river, tunnel under it or suspend a bridge across it—things such as these that ong 

seemed pure imagination were made possible by instruments devised to refim 

and extend human faculties, to translate the precision of engineering though 
into action. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. is proud to have played so large a part in making such j™ 

struments widely available. In this way K & E equipment and materials have beg 

partners of the engineer and draftsman for 78 years in shaping the mode 

world. So universally is this equipment used, it is self-evident that K & E hay 

played a part in the completion of nearly every engineering project of q 

magnitude. Could you wish any surer guidance than this in the selection of you 

own “partners in creating’? 

Not only for construction and building, but for setting up precision machi 

tools and long production lines, in the fabrication of large ships and airera 

experienced engineers know that they eq 
rely utterly on K & E transits and levelg 

ci rtners in creati n Gg Coated lenses for increased light transmi 
sion, precision-ground adjusting screws! 
chromium-coated inner center and draw 
tubes, completely enclosed leveling screws, improved achromatic telescopes—qlf 
these typify the advanced design of these instruments. 
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... largest 
telephone system 


e+. the world’s 
busiest tunnels 


Drafting, Reproduction, , 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials. 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


EST. 1867 


NEW YORK + HOBOKEN, N. J. 
CHICAGO. * ST. LOUIS * DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO 
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